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- Art.1. An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Ma- 
rals. By David Hume, £/g; 12me. 3s. Millar. 


HE reputation this ingenious author has acquir’d 
| as a fine and elegant writer, renders it unneceflary 


for us to fay any thing in his praife. We thall 
only obferve in general, that clearnefs. and precifiom of 
ideas ott abftracted and metaphyfical fubjects, and at the fame 
time propriety, elegance and fpirit, are feldom found united 
in any writings in amore eminent degree than in thofe of © 
Mr. Hume. The work now before us will, as far as we 
are able to judge, confiderably raife his reputation; and, 
being free from that fceptical turn which appears in his 
other pieces, will be more agreeable to the generality of 
Readers. His fubjeét is important and interefting, and the 
manner of treating it eafy and natural: His defign is to fix 
the juft origin of morals, in the execution of which he has 
fhewn a great deal of judgment as well as ingenuity, as 
every candid reader at needs allow, whatever fentence 
he may pafs upon his fcheme in general, or how much fo- 
ever he may differ from him in regard to what he has ad- 
vanced on the fubje€& of juftice. 

In the firft fetion of this performance, our author treats 
of the general principles of morals ; he introduces it with 
fome general reflections, after which he gives a fhort but. 
clear view of the principal arguments that are urged to 


prove that moralsare derived from reafon, and of thofe which 
Vou. VI. B are 
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are adduced to fhew that they are derived from /entiment. 
The arguments on both fides he thinks are fo plaufible, that 
he is apt to fufpe& they may, both of them, be folid and 
fatisfactory, and that reafon and fentiment concur in almoft 
all moral determinations and conclufions. But tho’ this 
queftion, fays he, concerning the general principle of mo- 
rals, be extremely curious and important; ’tis needlefs for 
us, at prefent, to employ farther care in our enquiries con- 
cerning it. For if we can be fo happy, in the courfe of 
this enquiry, as to fix the juft origin of morals, ’twill then 
eafily appear how far fentiment or reafon enters into all de- 
terminations of this nature. Mean while, it will {carce be 
poflible for.us, e’re this controverfy is fully decided, to pro- 
ceed in that accurate manner required in the: fciences ; by 
beginning with exaét definitions of vIRTUE and VICE, 
which are the objects of our prefent enquiry. But we fhall 
do what may be juftly efteem’d as fatisfactory. We 
fhall confider the matter as an object of experience. We 
fhall call every quality or aétion of the mind, vittuous, which 
is attended with the general approbation of mankind: and we 
fhall denominate vicious, every quality, which is the obje& 
of general blame or cenfure. “Thefe qualities we fhall endea- 
vour to collect ; and after examining, on both fides, the 
feveral circumftances, in which they agree, ’tis hoped, we 
may, at laft, reach the foundation of ethics, and find thofe 
univerfal principles, from which all moral blame or appro- 
bation is ultimately derived. As this is a queftion of fa&t, 
not of ‘abitraét fcience, we can only exped fuccefs, by 
following this experimental method, and deducing general 
maxims, from a comparifon of particular inftances. The 
other fcientifical method, when a general abftra@ principle 
is firft cftablifhed, and is afterwards branched out into a va- 
rity of inferences and conclufions, may be more perfeét in 
itfelf, but fuits lefs the imperfection of human nature, and 
is a common fource of illufion and miftake, in this as well 
as in other fubjects. Men are now cured of their paffion 
for Hypothefes and fyftems in natural philofophy, and will 
hearken. to no arguments but thofe derived from experience. 
*Tis full time they fhould begin a like reformation in all 
moral difquifitions ; and reject every fyftem of ethics, how- 
ever fubtile or ingenious, that is not founded on fact and 
obfervation,’ 

Having laid down the method he intends to profecute, 
our Author proceeds in the fecond fection to treat of bene- 
volence ; and fhews how ill-founded that fyftem of morals 
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feycwhightefalves all humanity and friendfhip.into fe'f love, 
He makes it clearly appear that there. is fuch,,a fentiment, 
ip:thuman nature as difinterefted benevolence; that nothing 
camheftow.more merit on apy! human creature; than »the 
pefiegion of it in.an.eminent.degree ;,, and that a part, at 
leaft, -of its.merit, arifes from. its tendency. ta, promote,the, 
interefts:of our fpecies, and. beltow: happinefs \on, human fo- 
ciety. ‘ In all determinations of morality, fays, he,. this, 
circumfanee:of public utility is ever principally, in. view 5 
and wherever difputes arife, whether in philofophy or comp, 
mon life; concerning the bounds of duty, the queftion gannot,) 
by any. means be decided with greater certaiuty,, than, by, 
afcertaining, on any fide, the true interefts,of mankind... If 
any-falfe opinion, embraced, from. appearancess, has bec, 
found-to prévail, as {con as farther experience,. and founder, 
reafening have given us-jufter notions of human affairs; we 
retragt oiff fick fentiments, and adjuft a-new, the boundaries, 


2 


. Tnsthe third fe@tion our author. treats.of jjuftice,- and ..en- 
deavours tolfhew that public. utility is the-/o/e origin. of ity 
and. that refiections on ; its. beneficial confequenges -are) the 
ole foundation of its merit. In order to, make this; appears 
he puts .awasiety of cafes, and fuppofes extreme abundance 
or extreme neceflity to be produced amohg mens perfeétmo- . 
deration and humanity, or perfect rapagionfnefs and malice 
implantéd:in their breafts.: In all thefe,cafgs wearé tqldy that 
by rendering: juftice totally. u/ele/s, we, thereby. totally, dé, 
firoy its: eflence, and fufpend its obligation upon: miankiutd. 
* The more, fays he, we'vary our views of human life » aad 
the newer. and more unufyal the lightsare, sn, which ave, fare 
vey ity the more fhall_we be convinced,, that she origin here 
afighed for the virtue:of juftice is real and fatisfa@tory.’ 

Si Wereithere a. fpecies. of creatures, intermingled with 
men, which, tho’ rational, were -poileft;of fuch: inferior 
itrength,, boch-af bedy and mind, that. they. were incapa- 
ble of | all. refaftances and’ could never, upon: the higheft 
provocation, make us fegl the effeGs of-- their-refentment ; 
the neceflary confequence, I think, is; thatewe, fhould: be 
bound by the laws of -humanity, ta: give gensle afage to 
thefe;creatures, but fhould not, properly, {peaking, lie un- 
der any reftraint of juftice, with regard.to them,, nor, could 
they: poflefs any righ€ oreproperty, exclufiveof fuel arbitra- 
ry. Lards... Our intercourfe with them: could not be called 
fociety, which fuppofes a degree of equality; but abfolute 
Command on the one fide, and fervile obedience on the 
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other, - Whatever we covet, they muft me py Re ae 
Our permiffion is the only tenuré,-by which they | 
fleffions :‘Our compaffion and kindnefs the only check, 
which they curb our lawlefs-will: And as no inconve- 


nience ever refults from the exercife of a power, fo firmly’ 


eftablifhed in nature, the reftraints of juftice and property, 
being totally #/cle/s, would never have a place, in fo une 
qual a confederacy. : : 
. © Were the human fpecies fo fram’d by nature as that 
each individual poffeft within himfelf every faculty, requi~ 
fite both for his own prefervation and for the propagation 
of his kind: ‘Were all fociety and intercourfe cut off be- 
twixt man and man, by the primary intention of the fu- 
preme Creator: It feems evident, that fo folitary a being 
would be as much incapable of juftice, as of focial difcourfe 
and coriverfation. Where mutual regards and forbearance 
ferve to no manner of purpofe, they would never direét the 
condué of any reafonable man. ‘The headlong courfe of 


the paffions would be checked by no refle€tion on future ° 


conlequences. And as each man is here fuppofed to love 
himfelf alone, and to depend only on himfelf and his own 


etivity for fafety and happinefs, he would, on every occae. 


fion, to the utmoft of his power, challenge the preference 
above every other being, tonone of which he is bound by 
any ties, either of nature, or of intercft. 

* But fuppofe the conjun&tion of the fexes to be efta- 
blifhed in nature, a family immediately arifes; and parti- 
cular rules being found requifite for its fubfiftance, thefe are 
immediately embraced; tho’ without comprehending the 
reft of mankind within their prefcriptions.. Suppofe, that 
feveral families unite together into one fociety, which is to- 
tally disjoined from all others, the rules, which preferve 
peace and order, enjarge themfelves to the utmoft extent of 
that fociety ; but, being entirely ufelefs, lofe their force 
_ ‘when carried one ftep farther. But again fuppofe, that fe- 

veral diftinét focieties maintain a kind of intercourfe for mu- 
tual convenience and advantage; the boundaries of juftice 
ftill grow larger and larger, in proportion to the largenefs 
of men’s views, and the force of their mutual connexions, 
Hiftory; experience, reafon fufficiently inftru€@ us in this 
natural progrefs of human fentiments, and the gradual in- 
creafe of our regards to property and juftice in proportion 
as we become acquainted with the extenfive utility of that 


virtue,’ 
After 
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_ After a fhort fe&tion upon political fociety, our Author 
in the fifth to fhew why utility pleafes, * -Ufe-. 
fulnefs, fays he, is agreeable, and engages our approbation, — 
‘This isa matter of faét, confirmed by daily obfervation, 
But u/eful ? For what? For fomebody’s intereft furely, 
Whofe intereft then ? Not our own only : For: our appro- 
bation frequently extends farther. It muft, therefore, be 
the intereft of thofe, who are ferv’d by the character or ac~ 
tion approved of ; and thefe we may conclude, however 
remote, are not totally indifferent to us.—U fefulnefs is on~ 
ly a tendency to a certain end; and ’tis a contradiction in 
terms, that any thing pleafes as means to an end, where the 
end itfelf does no way affect us. If therefore ufefulnels be q 
fource of moral fentiment, and if this ufefulnefs be not al- 
ways confidered with a reference to felf; it follows, that 
every thing, which contributes to the happinefs of fociety, 
recommends itfelf direétly to our approbation and good-will, 
Here js a principle, which accounts, in great part, for th 
origin of morality : And what need we feek for abftrufe and 
remote fyftems, when there occurs one fo obvious and na- 
tural ?” 
Our author employs feveral pages in illuftrating this 
principle, and concludes the fection in the following man- 
ner. * Thus, fays he, in whatever light we take this fub- 


- jet, the merit, afcrib’d to the focial virtues, appears {till 


uniform, and arifes chiefly from that regard, which the na- 
tural fentiment of benevolence engages us to pay to the in- 
terefts of mankind and fociety. If we confider the princi- 
ples of the human make, fuch as they appear to daily ex- 
perience and obfervation; we muft, a priori, conclude it 
impoffible for fuch a creature as man to be totally indiffe- 
rent to the well or ill-being of his fellow-creatures, and 
not readily, of himfelf, to pronounce, where nothing gives 
him any particular byafs, that what promotes their happi- 
nefs is good, what tends to their mifery is evil, without any 
farther regard or confideration, Here then are the faint 
rudiments, at leaft, or outlines, of a general diflinétion 
betwixt actions; and in proportion as the humanity of the 
perfon is fyppofed to encreafe, his connexion to thofe injured 
or benefited, and his lively conception of their mifery or hap~ 
pinefg ; hig confequent cenfure or approbation acquires pro- 
portionable force and vigour. There is no necefiity, that a 
generous action, barely mentioned in an old hiftory or re- 
mote Gazette, fhould communicate any ftrong feelings of 
applaufe and admiration. 7 placed at fuch a diftance, 
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is like’a. fixeftary “which-tho’; to the eye of reafons it may 
appear ‘as luntitious as’ the fur in his meridian; is: fo infi-- 
nitely ‘rempyed, ‘as to affect the fenfes neither, with light nor 

heat.’*“Brire this virtud nearer, by our acquaintance or’ 
connexiod with the perfons, or even by an eloqtent’ narra- 

tion ahd"recital of the cafe; our hearts are immediately 

caught,’ our fympathy enliven’d,: and our cool approbation 

converted ‘into the warmeft fentiments of friendfhip and 

regard, Thefe feem neceffary and infallible: confequences: 
of the geriéral principles‘of human nature, as-difcovered in’ 
common 1:8 "and practice. . 

“ Again » réverfe thefe views and reafonings: Confider 
the matter a pofferiori ; and weighing the confequences, 
enquife, ifthe merit of all focial virtue is not derived from 
the feelings of humanity, with which it affe&ts the fpecta- 
tors. Itappears to be matter of faét, that the circumftance of 
utility, in’all fubjets, is a fource of praife and approbation : 
‘Fhat it is conftantly appeal’d to in all moral decifions 
concerning the merit and demerit of a€tions:: That it is the 
fole fourceof that high regard paid’ to juftice, fidelity, ho- 
nour; allegiance and chaftity: That it is infeparable from 
all the other focial virtues 6f humanity, generofity, charity, 
affabilitpy lenity, mercy and-moderation ; and in a word, 
that it js*the foundation of the chief part of morals, which’ 
has a reféfence to mankind ‘and fociety. 

‘ Tt appears alfo, in our ‘general approbation or judg- 
ment of characters and mantiers, that che ufeful tendency 
of the focial virtues moves us not by any regards to felf-in- 
tereft, but’ has an influence: much-more univérfal and ex- 
tenfive, “Tt appears, that a tendency to public good, and 
to the promoting of peace, harmony, and concord in foci- 
ety, by affecting the benevolent principles of our frame, en- 
gages us on the fide of the focial virtues. And it appears, 
as an additional confirmation, that thefe principles of hu- 
manity and fympathy enter fo deep into all our fentiments, 
and have fo powerful an influence, as may enable them to 
excite the ftrongeft cenfure and applaufe. The prefent 
theory is the fimple refult of all thefe inferences, each of 
which feems founded on uniform experience. and obfer- 
vation. 

© Were it doubtful, whether there was any fuch prin- 
ciple in our nature as humanity. or a concern’ for others, 
yet when we fee, in namberlefs inftances, that, whatever 
has a tendency to promote the interefts of focietv, is fo 
highly approv’d-of, we ought thence to learn’the force of 
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the benevolent principle; fince ’tis impoffible for any 
thing to pleafe as means to an end, where the end itfelf 1s 
tothlly indifferent. On the other hand; were it doubtful, 
whether there was, implanted in our natures, any general 
ptinciple of moral blame and approbation, yet when we 
fee, in numberlefs inftances, the influence of humanity, 
we ought thence to conclude, that ’tis impoffible, but that 
every thing, which promotes the intereft of fociety, mutt 
com municate pleafure, and what is pernicious give uneafi- 
nefs. But when thefe different reflections and obfervations 
concur in eftablifhing the fame conclufion ; muft they not 
beftow an undifputed evidence upon it? 

*¢ ?Tis however hoped, that the progrefs of this argument 
will bring a farther confirmation of the prefent theory, by 
fhoWing the rife of other fentiments of efteem and regard 
from the fame or like principles.’ 

The fixth fe€tion treats of qualities ufeful to ourfelves, 
It is introduced with the following juft obfervation, viz, 
that nothing is more ufual, than for philofophers to en- 
croach upon the province of Grammarians, and to engage 
in difputes of words, while they imagine, that they are 
handling controverfies of the deepeft importance and con- 
cern. * Thus, fays our author, were we here to aflert or 
to deny, that all laudable qualities of the mind were to be 
confidered as virtues or moral attributes, many would ima- 
gine, that we had entered upon one of the profoundett {pes 
culations of Ethics ;. tho’ ’tis probable, all the while, that 
the greateft part of the difpute would be found entirely ver- 
bal.’ After this he makes the two following obfervations 3 
that, in common life, the fentiments of cenfure or appro- 
bation, produced by mental qualities of every kind, are 
very fimilar ; and that all antient moralifts, (the beft mo 
dels) in treating of them, make little or no difference as 
moigft them. Thefe obfervations he confirms and illu- 
{trates, in the fubfequent part of the fe&tion, with great 
beauty and elegance; fhews that all the qualities, ufeful to 
the 'poffeffor, are approved, and the contrary cenfured ; and 
examines the influence of bodily endowments and of the 
goods of fortune, over our fentiments of regaid aud ef 
teem. 

In the feventh feGion, which .treats of qualities imme= 
diately agreeable to ourfelves, our author {hews that there 
is another fet of virtues, fuch as chearfulnefs, diznity of 
character, courage and ferenity of mind, which, ‘Without 
any utility or any tendency to farther good, cither of the 
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community or of the pofleffor, diffufe a fatisfa&tion on thé 
beholders, conciliate friendfhip and regard, and are praifed 
from the immediate pleafure, which they communicate to 
the perfon pofleft of them. This fection too is very enter- 
taining, and contains feveral beautiful illuftrations drawn 
from celebrated charaéters both in ancient and modern 
times. , | 

In the eighth fection our author treats of qualities imme- 
diately agreeable to others, fuch as politenefs, wit, the 
lively fpitit of dialogue in converfation, eloquence, mo- 
defty, decency, &%c. and fhews that, abftracted from any 
regard to utility or beneficial tendencies, they conciliate 
affection, promote efleem, and greatly inhance the merit 
of the poffeffor, He clofes this fection in the following 
manner. ‘ Amongift the other virtues, fays he, we may 
alfo give CLEANLINESS a place; fince it naturally renders 
us agreeable to others, and is no inconfiderable fource of 
love and affection. No one will deny, that a negligence in 
this particular is a fault; and as faults are nothing but 
{maller vices, and this fault can have no other origin than 
the uneafy fenfation, which it exites in others ; we may, in 
this inftance, feemingly fo trivial, clearly difcover the ori- 
gin of moral diftin€tions, about which the learned have in- 
volved themfelves in fuch mazes of perplexity and error.’ 

* But befides all the agreeable qualities, the origin of 
whofe beauty we can, in fome degree, explain and account 
for, there {till remains fomething myfterious and unac- 
countable, which conveys an immediate fatisfaction to the 
{peftators, but how, or why, or for what reafon, they 
cannot pretend to determine. ‘There is a MANNER, a 
grace, a genteelnefs, an I-know-not-what, which fome 
men poffefs above others, which is very different from exter- 
nal beauty and comelinefs, and which, however, catches 
our affection almoft as fuddenly and powerfully. And 
tho’ this ‘manner be chiefly talked of in the paffion betwixt 
the fexes, where the concealed magic is eafily explained, 
yet furely much of it prevails in all our eftimation of 
characters, and forms no inconfiderable part of perfonal 
merit. This clafs of virtues, therefore, muft be trufted 
entirely to the blind but fure teftimony of tafte and tenti- 
ment; and muft’ be confidered as a part of ethics, left by 
nature to baffle all the pride of philofophy, and make her 
fenfible of her narrow boundaries and flender acquifi- 
tions.’ : . . : ‘ és 
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_¢ We approve of another, becaufe of his wit, politnefs, 
modefty, decency, or any agreeable quality he pofleffes, al- 
though he be not of our acquaintance, nor has ever given 
us any entertainment, by means of thefe accomplifhments. 
The idea, which we form of their effect on his acquaint- 
ance, has an agreeable influence on our imagmation, and 
gives us the fentiment of approbation. ‘This principle 
enters into all the judgments which we form concerning 
morals,’ | 

The ninth feétion, which is the conclufion of the 
whole, our author introduces with obferving that it 
may appear furprifing, that any man, in fo late anage, 
fhould find it requifite to prove, by elaborate reafonings, 
that VIRTUE or PERSONAL MERIT confifts altogether in 
the pofleffion of qualities, u/eful or agreeable to the perfon 
himfelf or to others. ‘It might be expeded, fays he, that. 
this principle would have occurred even to the firft rude, 
unpraétifed enquirers concerning morals, and been re- 
ceived, from its own evidence, without any argument or 
difputation. Whatever is valuable in any kind fo naturally 
claffes itfelf under the divifion of u/eful or agreeable, the utile 
or the dulce, that it isnot eafy to imagine, why we fhould 
ever feek farther, or confider the queftion as a matter of 
nice refearch or enquiry. And as every thing ufeful or 
agreeable muft poffefs thefe qualities with regard either to 
the perfon himfelf or to others, the compleat delineation or 
a ag of merit feems to be performed as naturally as a 
radow is caft by the fun, or an image is reflected upon 
water. If the ground, on which the fhadow is caft, be 
not broken and uneven, nor the furface, from which the 
image is reflected, difturbed and confufed, a juft figure is 
immediately prefented, without any art or attention. And 
it feems a reafonable prefumption, that fyftems and hypo- 
thefes have perverted our natural underftanding, when a 
theory, fo fimple and obvious, could fo long have efcaped 
the molt elaborate fcrutiny and examination. 

* But however the cafe may have fared with philofophy ; 
in common life thefe principles are ftill implicitely main- 
tained ; nor is any other topic of praife or blame ever re- 
curred to, when we employ any panegyric or fatire, any 
applaufe or cenfure of human aétion and tehaviour. If we 
obferve men, in ory intercourfe of bufinefs or pleafure, 
in each conference and converfation, we fhall find them no 


i except in the {chools, at any lofs upon this fub- 
ject. 
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© And as every quality, which is ufeful or agreeable to 
ourfelves or others, is, in common life, admitted under the 
dénomination of virtue or perfona! merit 5: fo no other will 
ever be received, where men jodge of things. by their natural 
uriprejudiced reafon, without the delufive gloffes of fuper- 
{tition and fatfe religion, Celibacy, fafting, penances, mor- 
tification, felf-denial, humility, filenee;-folitade and the 
whole train of monkifh virtues; for what reafon are they 


every where rejected by men of fenfe, but becaufe they: 


férve to no mannér of purpofe ; neither advance a man’s 


fortune in the world, nor refider hima more valuable mem’ 


ber of fociety ; neither qualify him for the entertainment of 
company, nor encreafe his power of felf-enjoyment? We 
obferve, of the congrary, that they cfofs all thefe defirable 
ends; flupify theunderftanding, and harden the heart, ébfcure 
the fancy and fower the temper, We juftly therefore tranf- 
fer them to the oppofite column, and place them in the ca- 
talogue of vices; nor has any fuperftition force fufficient, 
amoneft men of the world, to pervert entirely thefe natu» 
ral fentiments. A gloomy hair-brained enthufiaft, after 
his death, may haye place in the calendar ; but will fearce 
ever be admitted, when alive, into intimacy and fociety, 
except by'thofe who are as delirious and difmal as himfelf.’ 
Our author does not enter into that vulgar difpute con- 
cerning the degrees of benevolence or felf-love, which pre- 
vail in human nature’; a difpute, which, as he juftly ob- 
ferves, is never likely to have any iflue, both becaufe men, 
who have taken party, are not eafily convinced, and be- 
caufe the phenomena, which can be produced on either 
fide, are fo uncertain, and fubjeé to fuch a variety of in- 
terpretations, that it is impoilible accurately to compare 
them, or draw any determinate conclufion from them. He 
thinks it fuficient for his purpofe, if it be allowed that there 
is fome benevolence, however fmall, infufed into our bofom ; 
fome fpark of friendfhip for human kind, fome particle of 
the dove kneaded into our frame, along with the elements 
of the wolf and ferpent. ‘* Let thefe generous fentiments, 
fays he, be fuppofed ever fo weak ; let them be hardly ful- 
ficient to move even a hand or finger ofour body ; they muft 
ftill direét the determinations of the mind, and where every 
thing elfe is equal, produce a cool preference of what is ule- 
fuland ferviceable to mankind, above what is pernicious 


and dangerous. A moral diftinétion, therefore, imme- > 
mediately arifes ; a general fentiment of blame and appro- | 
bation 3, 
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pation ; a tendency, however faint, to the objects of th® 
one, and a propostionable averfion to thofe of the other. 
Avarice, ambition, vanity, and all thofe paffions that are 
vulgarly comprehended under the denomination of felf-love, 
are excluded from our author’s theory concerning: the origin 
of morals; “not becaufe they are too weak, but. becaufe 
they have not a proper direction for. that purpofe.. « The 
notion of morals, fays he, invplies fome fentiment, conimoty 


to all mankind, which recommends the fame objeét to ge- 


neral approbation, and makes every man, or moft mens 
agree in the fame opinion or decifion concerning it.. It 
alfo implies fome fentiment, founiverfal and comprehenfive 
as to extend to all mankind, and render the aétions-and 
conduét, even of perfons the moft remote, an object of 
cenfure or applaufe, accorditg as they agree or difagree 
with that rule of right which is eftablifhed. ‘Thefe two re- 
quifite circumftances belong alone to the fentiment of hu- 
manity here infifted on. ‘The other paffions produce, im 
every breaft, many ftrong fentiments of defire and averfiony 
affection and hatred; but thefe neither. are felt ‘fo much in 
common, nor are fo comprehenfive, as to be the founda= 
tion of any general fyftem and eftablifhed theory of blame 
or approba. ion. 

¢ When a man denominates another his enemy, his rival, 
his antagcnif?, his adverfary, he.is underftood to fpeak the 
language of felf-love, and.to exprefs fentiments peculiar to 
himfelf, and arifing from his partieular circumftances and 
fituation: but when he beftows on any man the epithets 
of vicious or odious, or depraved, he then fpeaks another 
language, and exprefles fentimepts, in which he expects alli 
his audience are toconcur with him. He mutt here, there= 
fore, depart from his private and particular fituation, and 
muft choofe a point of view, common to him with others :! 
he muft move fome univerfal principle of the human frame, 
and touch a ftring,: to which ‘all mankind have ‘an accord 
and fymphony. .If he means, therefore, to exprefs; that 
this man poflefles qualities, whofe tendency is pernicious tol 
fociety, he has chofen this common point in view, and has 
touched the principle of humanity, in which every man, in 
fome degree, concurs. Whilethe human heart is compounded 
of the fame elements as at prefent, it will never be‘altogether 
indifferent to the good of maakind, nor entirely unatkeGed 
with the tendencies of charaéters and manners. And tho’ this 
affection of humanity may not generally be efleemed fo 
{trong as ambition or vanity, yet, being common to all 
men, it can aione be the foundation of morals, or of any 
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enetal fyftem of conduét and behaviour. One man’s am- 
bition is not another man’s ambition; nor will the fame 
event or objet fatisfy both: but the humanity of one man 
is the humanity of every one ; and the fame object touches 
this paffion in all human creatures. 

. © But the fentiments which arife from humanity, are 
not only the fame inall human creatures, and produce 
the fame approbation or cenfure ; but they alfo comprehend 
all human creatures: nor is there any one, whofe conduct 


and character is not, by their means, an object, to every. 


one, of cenfure or approbation. On. the contrary thofe 
other paffions, commonly denominated felfifh, both pro- 
duce: different fentiments in ¢ach individual, according to 
his particular fituation ; and alfo contemplate the greateft 
part of mankind with the utmoft indifference and uncon- 
cern. Whoever hasa high regard and efteem for me flat- 
ters my vanity ; whoever exprefles contempt mortifies and 
difpleafes me: but as my name is known but to a fmall 
part of mankind, there are few, that come within the 
fphere of this paflion, or excite, on its account, either my 
affection or difguft. But if you reprefent a tyrannical, in- 
folent, or barbarous behaviour, in any country or in any 


age of the world; | foon carry my eye to the pernicious 


tendency of fuch a condu&, and feel the fentiment of re- 
pugnance and difpleafure towards it. No charaéter can be 
fo remote as to be, in this light, altogether indifferent to 
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me. What is beneficial to fociety or to the perfon himfelf © 
muft ftill be preferred. And every quality or aétion, of 


every human being, muft, by this means, be ranked under 
fome cla{fs or denomination, expreflive of general cenfure 
or applaufe. 

‘ What more, therefore, can we ask to diftinguifh the 


fentiments, dependant on humanity, from thofe conneéted ~ 


with any other paffion, or to fatisfy us why the former is — 


the origin of morals, and not the latter? Whatever cone 


du& gains my approbation, by touching my g-gn bs : 


procures alfo the applaufe of all mankind, by affecting t 
fame principle in them: but what ferves my avarice or am- 


bition pleafes only thefe paffions in me, and affedts not the | 


avarice or ambition of the reft of mankind.. No conduét, 
in any man, which has a beneficial tendency, but is agree- 


able to my humanity, however remote'the perfon: but — 
every man, fo far removed as neither tocrofsnor ferve my | 
avarice and ambition, is altogether indifferent to. thofe paf- | 
fions, The diftinction, therefore, betwixt thefe differeng | 
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fpécies of fentiment being fo ftrong and evident, language 
muft foon be moulded upon its and muft invent-a peculiar 
fet of terms to.exprefs thofe univerfal fentiments of cenfure 
or approbation, which:arife from humanity or from: views 
of general ufefulnefs and its contrary: ViRTUE and VICE 
become then known: morals are recognized: certain ge- 
neral ideas are framed of human conduc and behaviour ¢ 
fuch meafures are expected from mem in fuch fituations: 
this ation is determined conformable to our abftraét rule 
that other, contrary. And. by fuch univerfal principles are 
the particular fentiments of felf-love frequently controuled 
and Jimited.’ 

In the remaining part of this fection the author briefly 
confiders our obligation to. virtue, and fhews that every man,, 
who has any regard to his own happinefs and welfare, will 
beft find his account in the praétice of every moral duty. 

There are two, appendixes fubjoined to the work, in the 
fir of which the author examines how far either reafon or 
entiment enters into all moral determinations. ‘* The 
chief foundation, fays he, of moral praife being fuppofed to 
lie in the ufefulneis of any quality or action; it is evident, 
that reafon muft enter for a confiderable fhare in all deter- 
minations of this kind; fince nothing but that faculty can 
inftru& us in the tendency of qualities and aétions, and point, 
out their beneficial confequences to fociety and to their pof~ 
feffors. In many cafes this is an affair liable to great con- 
troverfy : doubts may arife, oppofite interefts occur; and a 
preference muft be given to one fide, from very nice views 
and a {mall over balance of utility. This is particularly 
remarkable in queftions with regard to juftice ; as is, indeed, 
natural to fuppofe from that fpecies of utility which attends 
this virtue. ere every fingle inftance of juftice, like that 
of benevelence, beneficial and ufeful to fociety ; this would 
bea more fimple ftate of the cafe, and feldom liable to great 
controverfy. But as fingle inftances of juftice are often per-~ 
nicious in their firft and immediate tendency, and as the 


advantage to fociety refults only from the obfervance of the 


general rule, and from the concurrence and combination of 
feveral perfons in the fame equitable condu&t; the cafe here 
becomes more intricate and involved. The various circum- 
ftances of fociety ; the various confequences of any pratice ; 
the various interefts which may be propofed : thefe on many 
occafions are doubtful, and fubjeét to great difcuffion and 
enquiry. ‘The object of municipal is to fix all queftions 
With regard to juftice: the debates of civilians; the reflec- 
tions 
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tions of | politicians; the precedents of hiftories and public 
records; are all direéted ta:the fame purpofe., And a. very 
acelrate reafon or judgment is often requilite, to give true! 
determination, amidit fuch intricate doubts arifing from 
obfcure or oppofite utilities. : 2 s ) 
-»¢ But’ tho’ reafon, when fully affifted and improved, be 
fufficient to inftru& us in the pernicious or ufeful tendencies 
of qualities and aGtions ; it is not alone fufficient to produce 
any moral blame or approbation. Utility is only a tendency 
tia certain end’; and were the end totally indifferent.to 
us, we fhould feel the fame indifference towards the means. 
It is requifite a fentiment fhould here difplay itfelf, in order 
‘fo give a preferefice'to the ufeful above the pernicious ten- 
dencies. This fentiment can be no other than a feeling for 
the happinefs of mankind, anda refentment: of their mi- 
fery ; fince thefe are the different ends which virtue and 
vice have atendency to promote. Here therefore, rea/on 
inftruéts us in the feveral tendencies of aétions, and Auma- 
nity makes a diftin@ion in favour of thofe, which are ufeful 
and beneficial.’ iS 

After this our author proceeds to fhew the abfurdity of 
fuppofing reafori to be the fole fource of morals, an abfurdity 
which he places in the cleareft and frongeft light, and cons 
cludes this his firft appendix in the following manner. 
* Fhus, fays he, the diftinct boundaries and offices of 
reafon and ta/ffe are eafily afcertained: ‘The former con* 
veys the knowledge of truth and falfhood: the latter gives 
the-fentiment of beauty ant deformity, vice and virtue; 
The one difcovers objeéts, as they really ftand in nature, 
without addition or diminution : the ether has:a productive 
faculty, and gilding or ftaining all natural objeéts with the 
colours borrowed from internal fentiment, raifesin a mans 
ner a new creation.. Reafon, being cool and difengaged, is 
no motive to action, and directs only the impulfe received 
from appetite or inclination, by fhewing us the means of ob- 
taining happinefs or avoiding mifery: tafte, as it gives 
ere or pain, and thereby conftitutes happinefs or mifery, 

comes a motive to action, and is the firft {pring or impulfe 
to defire and volition. From circumftances and relations, 
known or fuppofed, the former leads us to the difcovery of 
the concealed and unknown: after -all circumftances and 
relations are laid before us, the latter makes us feel from 
the whole a new fentiment of blame or approbation. The 
ftandard of the one being founded on the nature of things; 
is eternal and inflexible, even by the will of the fupreme 
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being : the ftandard of the other, arifing from the internal 
frame and conftitution of animals, is ultimately derived 
from that fupreme will, who beftowed on each being its 
peculiar nature, and arranged the feveral clafies and orders 
of exiftence.’ He 420 Be 
In the fecond appendix, our author gives a more parti- 
cular explication of the origin and nature of juftice; and 
marks fome differences betwixt it and the other virtues. 
He obferves, that, the focial virtues’ of humanity ‘and 
benevolence, exert their influence immediately, by a direct 
tendency or-inftin&, which keeps chiefly in view the fim- 
ple object that moves the affeGtions, and comprehends not 
any fcheme or.fyftem, nor the confequences refulting from 
the concurrence, imitation, or example of others ; but'that 
the cafe is different with the focial virtues of juftice and 
fidelity. § They’ fays he, § are highly ufeful, or in- 
deed abfolutely neceflary to the well-being of mankind 5 
but the benefit refulting from them, is not the confequence 
of every individual fingle act; but arifes from the whole 
{cheme or fyftem, concurred ‘in by the whole, or the 
greateft part of the fociety.. General peace and order ‘is 
the attendant of juftice, ora general abftinence from the 
pofleffions of others; but a particular regard to the parti- 
cular right of one individual citizen, may frequently, con- 
fidered in itfelf, be attended with pernicious confequences. 
The refult of the feveral a&ts is here often directly oppo- 
fite to that of the whole fyftem of a@ions ; and’ the for- 
mer may be extremely hurtful, while the latter is, to 
the higheft degree, advantageous, Riches inherited ‘from 
a parent, are, in a bad man’s hand, the inftruments of 
mifchief. ‘The right of fucceflion may, in one inftance, 
be hurtful. Its benefit arifes only from the obfervance of 
the general rule; and it is fufficient, if compenfation be 
thereby made, for all the ills and inconveniencies, which 
flow from particular chara&ters and fituations. | 
The happinefs and profperity of mankind, arifing from 
the focial virtues of benevolence and its fubdivifions, may 
be compared to a wall, built by many bands; which fill 
rifles by each ftone that is put upon it: and receives pro- 
portionable increafe to the diligence and care of each work- 
man. ‘I'he fame happinefs, raifed by the focial virtue of 
juftice and its fubdivitions, may be compared: to the ’build- 
ing of a vault, where cach individual ftcne, would, of it- 
felf, fall to the ground ; nor does the whole fabric fupport 
itfely 
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itfelf, -but by the mutual affiftance and combination of its 
correfpondent parts. Deeg) 

¢ Allthe laws of nature, which regulate property, as well 
as all civil laws, are general; and regard alone fome effen- 
tial circumftances of the cafe, without taking into con- 
fideration the charaéters; fituations and connexions of the 
perfons concerned, or any particular confequences, that 
may refult from the determination of thefe laws, in every 
particular cafe that offers. They deprive, without fcruple, 
a beneficent man of all his pofleffions, if acquired by mif» 
take, without a good title in order to beftow them on a 
felfith mifer, who has already heaped up immenfe ftores of 
{uperfiuous riches. Publick utility requires, that property 
fhould be regulated by general inflexible rules ; and though 
fuch rules are adopted as beft ferve the fame end of public 
utility, it is impoffible for them to prevent all particular 
hardfhips, or make beneficial confequences refult from 
every individual cafe. It is fufficient, if the whole plan 
or fcheme be neceflary to the fupport of civil fociety, and 
if the balance of good, in the main, does thereby prepon- 
derate much above that of evil. Even the general laws 
of the univerfe, though planned by infinite wifdom, can- 
not exclude all evil or inconvenience, in every particular 
operation,’ 

After this, our author proceeds to confider in what fenfe 
juftice may be faid to arife from human conventions. ‘ If 
by convention,’ fays he, * be here meant a promife (which 
is the moft ufual. fenfe of the word) nothing can be more 
abfurd, than this pofition. “The obfervance of promifes is 
itfelf, one of the moft confiderable parts of juftice ; and 
we are not furely bound to keep our word, becaufe we 
have given our word to keep it. But if by convention, be 
meant a fenfe of common intereft; which fenfe each man 
feels in his own breaft, which he obferves in his fellows, 


‘ and which carries him, in concurrence with others, into a 


general plan or fyflem of actions, that tends to public 
utility ; it muft be owned, that, in this fenfe, juftice arifes 
from human conventions. For if it be allowed (what is, 
indeed, evident) that the particular confequences of a par- 
ticular act of juftice, may be hurtful to the public as well 
as to individuals ; it follows, that every man, in embracin 
that virtue, muft have an eye to the whole plan or fyftem, 
and muft expec the concurrence of his fellows in the fame 
conduct and behaviour, Were all his views to terminate 
in the particular confequences-ef each particular aéct of 
his 
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his own, his benevolence and humanity, as well as felf- 
love, might often prefcribe to him meafures of conduct 
very different from thefe, which are agreeable to the firict 
rules of right and juttice. ) 

«Thus two men pull the oars of a boat, by commen 
convention, for common intereft, without any promife or con- 
traGt; thus goldand filver are made the meafures obexchange 5 
thus fpeech and words and Janguage are fixt, by human 
convention and agreement. Whatever is advantageous to 
two or more perfons, if all perform their part; but what 
lofes all advantage, if only one perform, can arife from no 
other-principle. ‘There would otherwife be no motive 
for any one of them to enter into that {cheme of conduct. 

‘ The word, natural, is commonly taken in fo many 
fenfes, and is of fuch loofe fignification, that it feems to 
little puspofe to difpute, whether juftice is natural or not. 
If felf-love, if benevolence be natural to man; if reafon 
and fore-thought be alfo natural; then may the fame epi- 
thet. be applied to juftice, order, fidelity, property, fociety. 
Men’s inclination, their neceffities lead them to combine ; 
their, underftanding and experience tell them, that this 
combination is impoffible, where each governs himfelf by 


no.rule, and pays no regard to the pofleffions of others ; 


and from thefe paffions and refiections canjoined, as foon 
as we obferve like pafflions and reflections in others, the 
fentiment of juftice, through all ages, has infallibly and 
certainly had place, to fome degree or other, in every in- 
dividual.of human fpecies. In fo fagacious an animal, what 
neceflarily arifes from the exertion of his intelle€tual facul- 
ties may jultly be efteemed natural. 

‘ Amongft all civilized nations, it has been the conftan 
endeavour to remove every thing arbitrary and partial from 
the decifion of property, and to fix the fentence of judges 
by fuch general views and confiderations, a8 may be equal 
to every member of the fociety. For befides, that nothing 
could be more dangerous than to accuftem the bench, 
even in the fmalleft inftance, to regard private friendfhip 
or enmity ; it is Certain, that men, where they imagine, 
that there was no other reafon for the preference of their 
adverfary, but perfonal favour, are apt to entertain’ the 
ftrongeft jealoufy and ill-will againft the, magiftrates and 
judges. When natural reafon, ,therefore, points out- no 
fixt. view of public utility, by which.a controverfy, af 
property can be decided, pofitive laws are often framed.to 
fupply its place, and direét the procedure ef all courts of 
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judicature. Where thefe two fail, as often happens, pre- 
cedents are called for ; and a former decifion, though 
‘given itfelf without any fufficient reafon, juftly becomes a 
fufficient reafon for a new decifion. If direct laws and 
ents be wanting, imperfect and indirect ones ‘are 
ght in aid; and the controverted cafe is ranged under 
them, byeanalogical reafonings, and comparifons, and fimi- 
‘litudes, and correfpondencies, that are often more fanciful 
thant real. In general, it may eafily be afferted, that ju- 
rifprudence is, in this refpeét, different from all the {ci- 
ences; and in many of its nicer queftions, there cannot 
roperly be faid to be truth or falfhood on either fide. 
f one pleader brings the cafe under any former law or 
precedent, by a refined analogy or comparifon, the oppofite 
‘pleader is not at a lofs to find an oppofite analogy or eompa- 
rifon ; and the preference given by the judge, is often founded 
‘more on tafte and imagination than on any folid argument. 
Public utility is the general view of all courts of judicature ; 
and this utility too requires a ftaple rule in all controverfies ; 
‘but where feveral rules, nearly equal and indifferent, pre- 
fent themfelves, ’tis a very flight turn of thought, which 
‘fixes the decifion in favour of either party.’ 
© Our author concludes his ingenious performance with 
a very entertaining dialogue, wherein he prefents us with 
a picture of Athenian and French manners, to fhew what 
‘wide differences, in the fentiments of morals, are to be 
found betwixt different nations. He endeavours to make 
it appear, that the principles, upon which men reafon, in 


morals, are always the fame; though the conclufions they | 


draw, are often very different. * As many ages,” fays 
he, ‘as have elapfed, fince the fall of Greece and Réme; 
and fuch changes as have arrived in religion, language, 
laws and cuftoms, none of thefe revolutions have ever pro- 
duced any confiderable innovation in the'primary fentiments 
ef morals, more than in thofe of external beauty. Some 
gninute differences, perhaps, may be obferved in both. 
Horace celebrates a low forehead, and Anacreon joined 

brows; but the’ Apollo and the Venus of antiquity, are 
ftill our models for male and female beauty ; in like manner, 
‘as the character ofScipio continues our ftandard for the glory 
-of heroes, and that of Cornelia for the honour of matrons. 
°° Tt appears, that there never was any quality, recom- 
‘mended by any one, as a virtue or moral excellence ; but 
on account of its being u/efu/, or agreeable toa man bim/felf, 
@rto others. For what other reafon can there ever be 
“s - for 
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for praife or approbation ? Or where would be the fenfe 
of extolling a good character or action, which at the fame 
time, is allowed to be good for notbing ? All the differences, 
therefore, in morals, may be reduced to this one general 
foundation, and may be accounted for by the different views 
which people take of thefe circumftances.’ A 
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Arr. 11. Political Di courfes. By David Hume, Ef 
8vo. 3s. Printed at Edinburgh ; for Kincaid and Do- 
naldfon. 


EW writers are better qualified, either to inftruct of 
entertain their readers, than Mr. Hume, On what- 
ever fubje&t he employs his pen, he prefents us with fome- 
thing new 5 nor is this his only merit, his writings (as we 
obferved in the preceeding article) receive a farther recome 
mendation from that elegance and {pirit which appears in 
them, and that clearnefs of reafoning, which diftinguifhes 
them-from moft others. The difcourfes now before us, are 
upon curious and interefting fubjeéts ; abound. with folid 
refic&tions ; and fhew the author’s great knowledge of an- 
cient and modern hiftery, and his comprehenfive views of 
things. To fuch indeed, as have not accuftomed them- 
felves to general reafonings on political fubjeéts, feveral 
principles laid down in them, wil), doubtlefs, appear too 
refined and fubtile: but, as our author obferves, when we 
reafon upon general fubjects, it may be juftly affirmed, that 
our fpeculations can fcarce ever be too fine, provided they 
be juft. 
he fubje&t of his firft difcourfe is Commerce; it is 
introduced with fome general reflections, after which he 
proceeds as follows. ‘ The greatnefs of a ftate,’ fays he, 
* and the happinefs of its fubjeéts, however independent 
they may be fuppofed in fone refpects, are commonly al- 
lowed to be infeparable with regard to commerce; and as 
private:men receive greater fecurity, in the pofleffion of 
their trade and riches, from the power of the public, fo 
the public becomes powerful in proportion to the riches 
and extenfive commerce of private men. This maxim 
is true in general; though I cannot forbear thinking, that 
it may poflibly admit of fome exceptions, and that we 
often eftablifh it with too little referve and limitation. 
There may be fome circumftances, where the commerce 
and riches, and luxury of individuals, inftead of addin. 
ftrength to the public, may ferve only to thin its armies, 
C2 ~ and 
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and diminith its authority among the neighbouring nations. 
Man is a variable being, and fufceptible of many different 
Opinions, principles, and rules of conduét. What may 
be true while he adheres to one way of thinking, will be 
found falfe, when he has embraced an oppofite fet of man- 
ners and ions. 

* The bulk of every ftate may be divided into bufband-, 
gen and manufaéturers, ‘The former are employed in the 
gulture of the land. The latter work up the materials 
furnifhed by the former, into all the commodities which 
are neceflary or ornamental to human life, As foon as 
mien quit their favage ftate, where they live chiefly by hunt- 
ing and fifhing, they muft fall into thefe two clafles; tho” 
the arts of agriculture employ at fir? the moft numerous 
part of the fociety. Time and experience improve fo much 
thefe arts, that the land may eafily maintain a much greater 
number of men, than thofe who are immediately employed 
‘in its cultivation, or who furnifh the more neceflary ma- 
nufactures to fuch as are fo employed, 

« If thefe fuperfluous hands be turned towards the finer 


arts, which are commonly denominated the arts of /uxury ; 


they add to the happinefs of the ftate: fince they afford to 
many the opportunity of receiving énjoyments, with 

which they would otherwife have been unacquainted. — 
But may not another fcheme be propofed for the employ- 

ment of thefe fuperfucus hands? may not the fovereign 
lay claim tothem, and employ them in fleets and ar- 
mies, to encreafe the dominions of the ftate abroad, and 
fpread its fame over diftant nations: ’tis certain, that the | 
fewer defires and wants are found in the proprietors and | 
Jabourers of Jand, the fewer hands do they employ; and 
confequently the fuperfluities of the land, inftead of main- 
taining tradefmen and maiulacinrers, may fupport fleets and _ 
armies to a much greater extent, than where a great many 
arts are required to minifter to the luxury of particular 


perfons. Here therefore feems to be a kind of oppofition 


betwixt the greatnefs of the ftate, and the ‘happinefs of 
the fubjeéts. A ftate is never greater, than when all its | 
fuperfluous hands are employed in the fervice of the public. 
The eafe and convenience of private perfons require, that 
thefe hands fhould be employed in their fervice. The ong © 
can never be fatisfied, but at the expence of the other. 
As the ambition of the fovercign muft entrench on the 
tuxury of individuals ; fo the luxury of individuals muft © 
diminifh the force, ang check the ambition of the fove- 
reign,” 3 That 
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That this reafoning is not chimerical, but founded on hif- 
tory and experience, our author fhews from the Spartan, 
Roman; and other ftates, which owed their great power to 
the want of commerce and luxury ; and as it is natural to 
afk, whether fovereigns may not return to the maxims of 
ancient policy, and confult their own intereft, in this 
refpe&t, more than the happinefs of their fubjects ; he an- 
fwers, that to him it appears almoft impoffible, becaufe 
ancient policy was violent, and contrary to the more na- 
tural and ufual courfe of things, In the fubfequent part 
of this difcourfe, he proceeds to fhew that, though the 
want of trade and manufactures, among a free and v 
martial people, may _/ometimes have no other effect, than to 
render the public more powerful, yet according to the moft 
natural courfe of things, induftry, and arts, and trade in- 
creafe the power of the fovereign, as well as the happinefs 
of the fubjeéts. ‘Towards the clofe of it, he endeavours 
to make it appear, that the poverty of the common peo- 
ple in France, Italy and Spain, is, in fome meafure, owe- 
ing to the fuperior riches of the foil and happinefs of the 
climate. * In fucha fine mold or foil, fays he, as that 
of thofe more fouthern regions, agriculture is an eafy ary 
and one man, with a couple of forry horfes, will be able, 
in a feafon, to cultivate as much land as will pay a pretty 
confiderable rent to the proprietor. All the art, which the 
farmer knows, is to leave his ground fallow for a year, as 
foon as it is exhaufted ; and the warmth of the fun alone, 
and temperature of the climate enrich it, and reftore its 
fertility. Such poor peafants, therefore, require only a 
fimple maintenance for their labour. They have no ftock 
nor riches, which claim more; and at the fame time, 
they are for ever dependant on their landlord, who gives 
no leafes, nor fears that his land will be fpoiled, by the ill 
methods of cultivation. In England, the land is rich, but 
coarfe, muft be cultivated at a great expence, and pro- 
duces but flender crops, when not carefully managed, and 
by a method, which gives not the full profit, but in a 
courfe of feveral years. A farmer, therefore, in England, 
muft have a confiderable ftock and a long leafe ; which 
beget proportionable profits. The fine vineyards of Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy, that oft yield to the landlord above 
five pounds per acre, are cultivated by peafantr, who have 
fcarce bread ; and the reafon is, that fuch peafants need 
no ftock but their own limbs, and_‘a few inftruments of 
husbandry, which they can buy for twenty fhillings. The 
C 3 farmer 
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farmers are commonly in fome better circumftances|in 
thofe countries. But the graziers are moft at their eafe of 
all thofe, who cultivate the land. The reafon is ftill the 
fame. Men muft have profits proportionable to their ex- 
pence and hazard. Where fo confiderable a number of 
the labouring poor as the peafants and farmers, are in very 
low circumftances, all the reft muft partake of their po- 
verty, whether the government of that nation be monar- 

chical or republican. 
‘We may forma fimilar remark with regard to the general 
hiftory of mankind. What is the reafon why no people 
living betwixt the tropics could ever yet attain te any art or 
civility, or reach even any police in their government and 
any military difcipline ; while few nations in the temperate 
climates have been altogether deprived of thefe advantages ? 
It is probable, that one caufe of this phenomenon is the 
warmth and equality of weather in the torrid zone, that 
render cloaths and houfes lefs requifite for the inhabitants, 
and thereby remove, in part, that neceffity, which is the 
great fpur to induftry and invention, Curis acuens mor- 
telia corda, Not to mention, that the fewer goods or pof- 
feffions of this kind any people enjoy, the fewer quarrels are 
likely to arife amongft them, and the lefs neceffity will 
there be for a fettled police or regular authority to protect 
and defend them from foreign enemies or from each other.’ 
- Our author introduces his difcourfe on Luxury, which 
follows that on Commerce, with obferving that it isa word 
of a very uncertain fignification, and may be taken in a 
good as well as in a bad fenfe ; that in general, it means great 
refinement in the gratification of the fenfes, and that any 
degree of it may be innocent or blameable, according to 
the age or country or condition of the perfon. ‘* The 
bounds, fays he, betwixt the virtue and the vice cannot 
here be fixed exactly, more than in other moral fubjedts. 
To imagine that the gratifying any of the fenfes, or the 
indulging any delicacy in meats, drinks, or apparel, is, of 
itfelf a vice, can never enter into any head, that is not 
difordered by, the frenzies of a fanatical enthufiafm. I have, 
indeed, heard of amonk abroad, who, becaufe the win- 
dows of his cell opened upon a very noble profpe&, made a 
covenant with his eyes never to turn that way, or receive fo 
{enfual a gratification. And fuch is the crime of drinking 
Champagne or Burgundy, preferably to {mall beer or porter. 
Thefe -indulgencies are only vices, when they are purfued 
at the cxpence of fome virtue, as liberality or charity: in 
like manner, as they are follies, whea for them @ man ruins 
his 
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his fortune, and reduces himfelf to want and beggary. 
Where they entrench upon no virtue, but leave ample fub- 
je@t, whence to provide for friends, family, and every pro-- 
per object of generofity or compaffion, they are entirely in- 
nocent, and have in every age been acknowledged fuch by 
almoft all moralifts. ‘To be entirely occupied with the 
luxury of the table, for inftance, without any relifh for the 
pleafures of ambition, ftudy or converfation, is a mark of 
grofs ftupidity, and is incompatible with any vigour of 
temper or genius. ‘To confine one’s expence entirely to 
fuch a gratification, without regard to friends or family, is 
an indication of a heart entirely devoid of humanity or 
nevolence. But if a man referve time fufficient for all 
Jaudible purfuits, and money fufficient for all generous pur- 
pofes, he is free from every fhadow of blame or reproach. 

‘ Since luxury may be confidered either as innocent or 
blameable, one may be furprized at thofe prepofterous opi- 
nions, which have been entertained concerning it; while 
men of fibertine principles beftow praifes even on. vitious 
luxury, and reprefent it as highly advantageous to fociety 5 
and onthe other hand, men of fevere morals blame even 
the moft innocent luxury, and reprefent it as the fource of 
all the corruptions, diforders, and faétions incident to civil 
government.’ 

Our author endeavours in this difcourfe to correct "both 
thefe extremes, by proving, fir/?, that the ages of refine~ 
ment and luxury are both the happieft and moft virtuous 3 
and, fecondly, that wherever luxury ceafes to be innocent, 
it alfo ceafes to be beneficial, and when carried a degree 
too far, is a quality pernicious, tho’ perhaps not the moft 
pernicious, to political fociety. In order to prove his firft 
point, he confiders the effeéts of luxury both in private and 
public life ; and fhews that indu/try, knowledge and humanity, 
are linked together by an indiffoluble chain, and are found, 
from experience as well as reafon, to be peculiar to the more 
polifhed and luxurious ages; 

* What has chiefly induced fevere moralifts, fays he, to 
declaim againft luxury and refinement in pleafure, is the ex- 
ample of ancient Rome, which, joining to its poverty and 
rufticity, virtue and public fpirit, rofe to fuch a furprifing 
height of grandeur and liberty; but having learned from its 
conquered provinces the Grecian and Afatic luxury, felk 
into every kind of corruption ;| whence arofe fedition and 
civil wars, attended at laft with the total lofs of liberty. 
All the Latin claffics, whom we perufe in our infancy, are 
full of thefe fentiments, and univerfally afcribe the ruin of 
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their ftate to the arts and riches imported from the eaft.— : 


But it would be eafy to prove, that thefe writers miftook 
the caufe of the difordersin the Roman ftate, and afcribed 
to luxury and the arts what really proceeded from an ill- 
modeled government, and the unlimited extent of conquetts, 
Luxury or refinement on pleafure has no natural tenden 
to beget venality and corruption. The value, which al 
men put upon any particular pleafure, depends on compari- 
fon and experience ; nor is a porter lefs greedy of money, 
which he {pends on bacon and brandy, than a courtier who 
purchafes champagne and ortolans. Riches are valuable at 
all times, and to all men, becaufe they always purchafe 
‘pleafures, fuch as men are accuftomed to and defire ; nor 
can any thing reftrain or regulate the love of money but a 
fenfe of honour and virtue ; which if it be not nearly equal 
at all times, will naturally abound moft in ages of luxury 
and knowledge. | 

* The liberties of England, {fo far from decaying fince 
the origin of Juxury and the arts, have never flourifhed fo 
much as during that period. And tho’ corruption may 
feem to encreafe of late years, this is chiefly to be afcribed 
to our eftablifhed Jiberty, when our princes have found the 
impoffibilicy of governing without parliaments, or of terri- 
fying parliaments by the phantom: of prerogative. Not to 
mention, that this corruption or venality prevails infinitel 
- more among the ele€tors than the eleted; and therefore 
cannot juftly be afcribed to any refinements in luxury. 
_ © If we confider the matter in a proper light, we fhall 
find, that luxury and the arts are rather favourable to liberty, 
and have a natural tendency to preferve, if not produce a 
free government. In rude unpolifhed nations, where the 
arts are neglected, all the labour is beftowed on vaffals or 
tenants. ‘The latter are neceflarily dependent and fitted for 
flavery and fubjection; efpecially where they poflefs no 
riches, and are not valued for their knowledge in agricul- 
ture; as muft always be the cafe where the arts are ne~ 
glected. ‘The former naturally ereét themfelves into petty 
tyrants ; and muft either fubmit to an abfolute mafter for 
the fake of peace and order ; or if they will preferve their 
independency, like the Gothic barons, they muft fall into 
feuds and contefts among themfelves, and throw the whole 
fociety into fuch confufion as is perhaps worfe than the 
moft defpotic government. But where luxury nourifhes 
commerce and induftry, the peafants, by a proper cultivation 
of the land, become rich and independent ; while the tradef- 
men 
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men and merchants acquire a fhare of the property, and draw 
authority and confideration to that middling rank of men 5 
who are the beft and firmeft bafis of public liberty. Thefe 
{ubmit not to flavery, like the poor peafants, from poverty 
and meannefs of {pirit ; and having no hopes of tyrannizing 
over others, like the barons, they are not tempted, for the 
fake of that gratification, to fubmit to the tyranny of their 
fovereign. They covet equal laws, whick may fecure their 
property, and preferve them from monarchical, as well as 
ariftocratical tyranny. 

‘ The houfe of commons is the fupport of our popular 
government ; and all the world acknowledge, that it owed 
its chief influence and confideration to the increafe of com- 
merce, which threw fuch a balance of property into the 
hands of the commons. How inconfiftent, then, is it to 
blame fo violently luxury, or a refinement in the arts, and 
to reprefent it as the bane of liberty and public fpirit,’ 

In the three laft pages of this difcourfe, our author en- 
deavours to proye his fecond point, and begins with con- 
fidering what vicious luxury is. ‘* No gratification, fays 
he, however fenfual, can of itfelf, be efteemed vicious. A 
gratification is only vicious, when it ingroffes all a man’s 
expence, and leaves no ability for fuch aéts of duty and ge- 
nerofity as are required by his fituation and fortune. Sup- 
pofe, that he correct the vice, and employ part of his ex- 
pence in the education of his children, in the fupport of his 
friends, and in relieving the poor; would any prejudice re- 
fult to fociety? On the contrary, the fame confumption 
would arife; and that labour, which, at prefent, is em- 
ployed only in producing a flender gratification to one man, 
would relieve the neceffitous, and beftow {fatisfa&tion on 
hundreds, The fame care and toil, which raife adith of peafe 
at Chrifimas, would give bread to a family during fix months. 
To fay, that, without a vicious luxury, the labour would 
not have been employed at all, is only to fay, that there 
is fome other defect in human nature, fuch as indolence, 
felfifhnefs, inattention to orbers, for which luxury, in 
fome meafure, provides a femedy ; as one poifon may be 
an antidote to another. But virtue, like wholefome food, 
is better than poifons, however correéted. 7 
__ €Suppofe the fame number of men, that are, at prefent, 
in Britain, with the fame foil and climate; I ask, sit not 
poflible for them to be happier, by the moft perfeét way of 
life, that can be imagined, and by the greateft reformation, 
which omnipotence itfelf could work in theirtemper and 
difpolition ? 
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difpofition? To affert, that they cannot, appears evident 
ridiculous. As the land is able to maintain more than all 
its inhabitants, they cou’d never, in fuch an Utopian ftate, 
feel any other ills, than thofe which arife from bodily fick- 
nefs; and thefe are not the half of human miferies. All 
other ills fpring from fome vice, either in ourfelves or o- 
thers; and even many of our difeafes proceed from the fame 
origin. Remove the vices, and the ills follow. You muft 
only take care to remove all the vices. If you remove part 
only, you may render the matter worfe. By banifhing 
vicious luxury, without curing floth and an indifference to 
others, you only diminith induftry in the ftate, and add— 
nothing to men’s charity or their generofity. Let us, 
therefore, reft contented with afferting, that two oppofite 
vices in a ftate, may be more advantageous than either of 
them alone ; but let us never pronounce vice, in itfelf, ad- 
vantageous. Is it not very inconfiftent for an author to 
affert in one page, that moral diftintions are inventions of 
politicians for public intereft ; and in the next page main- 
tain, that vice is advantageous to the public? And indeed, 
it feems, upon any fyftem of morality, little lefs than a 
contradi@tion in terms, to talk of a vice, that is in gene- 
ral beneficial to fociety. 

€ IT thought this reafoning neceflary, in order to give 
fome light to a philofophical queftion, which has been much 
difputed in Britain. I call it a philsfophical queftion, not 
a political one. For whatever may be the confequence of 
fuch a miraculous transformation of mankind, as would en- 
dow them with every fpecies of virtue, and free them from 
every vice, this concetns not the magiftrate, who aims on- 
ly at poffibilities. He cannot cure every vice, by fubfti- 
tuting a virtue in i:s place. Very often he can cure only 
one vice by another; and in that cafe, he ought te 
prefer what is leaft pernicious to fociety, Luxury, when 
exceffive, is the fource of many ills; but is in general pre- 
ferable to floth and idlenefs, which would commonly fuc- 
ceed in its place, and are more pernicious both to private 
perfons and to the public. When floth reigns, a mean un- 
cultivated way of life prevails amongft individuals, without 
fociety, without enjoyment. And if the fovereign, in fuch a 
fituation, demands the fervice of his fubjeéts, the labour of ' 
the ftate fuffices only to furnifh the nece(faries of life to the 
labourers, and can afford nothing to thofe, who are em- 
ployed in the public fervice,’ 
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The Subje& of our Author’s third difcourfe is Money; 
a fubje&, on which he has made many curious and uncom 
mon obferyations, ‘The abfolute quantity of money in any 
ftate, he tells us, is a matter of great indifference, and 
that there are only two circumftances of any importance, 
viz. its gradual increafe, and its thorough concoction and 
circulation throygh the ftate; the influence of both which 
circum ftances is in this difcourfe Very particularly explained. 

In his fourth difcourfe our author treats of intere#'; he 
introduces it with obferving that nothing is efteemed a 
more certain fign of the flourifhing condition of any na- 
tion than the lownefs of intereft, but that plenty of mo- 
ney, tho’ it be generally affigned as the caufe of lownefs 
of intereft, is not the true one; money, however plentiful, 
having no other effect, if fixt, than to raife the price of 
labour. ¢ High intereff, fays he, arifes from three circum- 
ftances: a great demand for borrowing ; little riches to fup- 
ply that demand ; and great profits ariling from Commerce: 
and thefe circumftances are a clear proof of the {mall ad- 
vance of commerce and induftry, not of the fcarcity of 
gold and filver. Low intereft, on the other hand, pre- 
ceeds from the three oppofite circumftances: a {mall de- 
mand for borrowing ; great riches to fupply that demand ; 
and fmall profits arifing from commerce: and thefe cir- 
cumftances are all conneéted together, and proceed from 
the increafe of induftry and commerce, not of gold and fil- 
ver,” Thefe paints he endeavours fully and diftinétly to 
prove in the fubfequent part of this difcourfe, and points 
out the reafons of this popular miftake with regard to the 
caufe of low-interett. 

In treating of the balance of trade, the fubje& of our au- 
thor’s fifth difcourfe, after taking notice of feveral grofs 
and palpable errors that have prevailed amongf nations ig- 
norant of the nature of commerce, he obferves that there 
ftill prevails, even amongft nations well acquainted with 
commerce, a ftrong jealoufy with regard to dee balance of 
trade, and a fear, that all their gold and filver may be leav- 
ing them. This feems to him, almoft in every cafe, a ve- 
ry groundlefs apprehenfion ; but as it can never be refuted 
by a particular detail of all the exports, which counterba- 
lance the imports, he forms a general argument to prove the 
impoffibility of fuch an event, as long as the people and in- 
duftry of a kingdom are preferved, 

* Suppofe, fays he, four parts of all the money in Bri- 
tain to be annihilated in one night, and the nation reduc’d 
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to the fame condition, in this particular, as in the reigns of 
the Marry’s and Edwards ; what would be the confequence ? 
Mutt not the price of all Iabour and commodities fink in 

roportion, and every thing he fold as cheap as they were 
in thole ages? What nation could then difpute with us in 
any foreign market, or pretend to navigate or to fell manu- 
faéiures at the fame price, which to us would afford fuffi- 
cient profit? In how little time, therefore, muft this bring 
back the money, which we had loft, and raife us to the 
level of all the neighbouring nations? Where, after we 
have arrived, we immediately lofe the advantage of the 
cheapnefs of labour and commodities ; and the farther flow- 
ing in of money is ftopt by our fulnefs and ine 

* Again; fuppofe, that al] the money in Britain were 
multiplied fourfold in a night, muft not the contrary ef- 
fe& follow ? Muft not all labour and commodities rife to 
fuch an exorbitant height; that no neighbouring nations 
could afford to buy fromus; while their commodities, on 
the other hand, became fo cheap in comparifon, that, in 
fpite of all the Laws, which cou’d be form’d, they would 
be run in upon us, and our money would flow out; till 
we fell to a level with foreigners, and lofe that great fupe- 
riority of riches, which had laid us under fuch difad- 
vantages? 

© Now ’tis evident, that the fame caufes, which wou’d 
corre&t thefe exorbitant inequalities, were they to happen 
miraculoufly, muft prevent their happening in the common 
courfe of nature, and muft for ever, in all neighbouring na- 
tions, preferve money nearly proportioned to the art and 
induftry of each nation. All water, wherever it commu- 
nicates, remains always at-a level: Ask naturalifts the rea~ 
fon ; they tell you, that were it to be raifed in any one 
place, the fuperior gravity of that part, not being balanc’d 
mutt deprefs it, till it meets a counterpioze ; and that the 
fame caufe, which redrefles the inequality, when it hap- 
pens, muft for ever prevent it, without fome violent, ex- 
ternal operation. 

* Can one imagine, that it had ever been poffible, by 
any laws, or even by any art, or induftry, to have pre- 
ferved all the money in Spain, which the Gallions have 
brought from the /ndies ? Or that all commodities cou’d be 
fold in France for a tenth of the price they would yield on 
the other fide of the Pyrenees, without finding their way 
thither, and draining from that immenfe treafure? What 
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oiher reafon, indeed, is there, why all nations, at prefent, 
sain in their trade ‘with Spain and Portugal; but becaufe it 

is impofible to heap up money, more than any fluid, be- 

yond its proper level ? The fovereigns of thefe countries 

have fhewn, that they wantéd not inclination to keep their 

gold and filver to themfelves, had it been in any degree 

practicable.’ 

As our Author, throughout this difcourfe, frequently 
fpeaks of the level of money, he defires that it may be care- 
fully remarked, that he always means its proportional level . 
to the commodities, labour, induftry, and skul, which is 
in the feveral ftates; and he affirms that where thefe advan- 
tages are double, triple, quadruple, to what they are in the 
neighbouring ftates, the money infallibly will alfo be dou- 
ble, treple, quadruple. 

He obferves, that there is one expedient, by which it is 
poffible to fink, and another. by which we may raife, 
money beyond its natural level in any kingdom; but that 
thefe cafes, when examined, will be found to refolve into, 
and bring authority to, his general theory. * I f{carce 
know, fays he, any method of finking money below its 
level; but thofe inftitutions of ‘banks, funds, and paper 
credit, with which we are in this kingdom fo much infa- 
tuated. Thefe render paper equivalent to money, circulate 
it thro’ the whole ftate, make it fupply the place of gold 
and filver, raife proportionably the price of labour and com- 
modities, and by that means either banifh a great part of 
thofe p.ecious metals, or prevent their farther increafe. 
What can be more fhort-fighted than our reafonings on this 
head? We fancy, becaufe an individual wou’d be much 
richer, were his ftock of money doubled, that ‘the fame 
good effect would follow were the money of every ohe en- 
creafed; not confidering,’ that this would raife as much the 
price of every commodity, ‘and reduce every man, in time, 
to the fame Condition as before. *Tis only in our public 
‘Negoctations and tranfaétions with foreigners, that a greater 
ftock of money is advantageous; and as our paper is there 
abfolutely infignificant, we feel, by its means, all the ill 
effects, arifing from a great abundance of money, ‘without 
Teaping any of the advantages. 

_© Suppofe there are twelve millions of papet, that circu- 
late in the kingdom as money (for we are not ‘to imagine, 
that all our enormous ‘funds are employed in that fhape) and 
fuppofe, that‘ tie real cath of the kingdom is eighteen 
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millions: Here is a ftate, which is found by experience able 
to hold a ftock of thirty millions, I fay, if it be able to 
hold it, it muft of neceffity have acquired it in gold and 
filver, had we not obftruéted the enttance of thefe metals 
by this new invention of paper, Whence woud it have ac+ 
quired that fum? From all the kingdoms of the world, 
But why ? Becaufe, if you remove thefe twelve millions, 
money in this ftate is below its level, compared with our 
neighbours; and we muft immediately draw from all of 
them, till we be full and faturate, fo to fpeak, and can hold 
no more, By our wife politics, we are as careful to ftuft 
the nation with this fine commodity of bank bills and che- 
quer notes, as if we were afraid of being over-burthen’d 
with the precious metals. 

¢ ’Tis not to be doubted, but the great plenty of bullion 
in France, is, in a great meafure, owing to the want of 
paper credit. The French have no banks: Merchants bills 
do not there circulate as with us: Ufury or lending on in- 
tereft is not. directly permitted ; fo that many have large 
fums in their coffers: Great quantities of plate are ufed in 
private houfes ; and ali the churches are full of it. . By this 
means, provifions and labour ftill remain. much cheaper 
amongft them than in nations that are not half fo. rich in 
gold and filver. The advantage of this fituation in point 
of trade, as well as in great public emergencies, is too evi- 
dent to be difputed.— What pity Lycurgus did not think 
of paper credit, when he wanted to banifh gold and filver 
from Sparta! It would have ferved his purpofe better than 
the lumps of iron he made ufe of as money; and would 
alfo have prevented more effectually all commerce with 
i as being of fo much lefs real and intrinfic 
value. 

‘ But as our darling projeéts of paper credit are perni- 
cious, being almoft the only expedient, by which we. can 
fink money below its level; fo in my opinion the only 
expedient, by which we can raife money above its level, is 
a practice we wou’d all exclaim againft as deftru@tive, viz 
the gathering large fums into a public treafure, locking 
them up, and abfolutely preventing their circulation. The 
fluid not communicating with the neighbouting element, 
may, by fuch an artifice, be rais’d to what height we pleafe. 
To prove this, we need only return to our firft fuppofition, 
of the annihilating the half or any part of our cafh; where 
We found, that the immediate confequence of fucb an event 
gould 
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: sould be, the attraétion of an equal fum from all the neigh- 


bouring kingdoms. Nor does there feem to be any necef- 
fary bounds fet, by the nature of things, to this practice of 
hoarding. A {mall city, like Geneva, continuing this po- 


-licy for ages, might engrofs nine tenths of the money, of 


Europe. There feems; indeed, in the nature of man, an 


- invincible obftacle to that immenfe growth of riches. A 


weak ftate, with an enormous treafure, wou’d foon be- 
come a prey to fome of its poorer but more powerful neigh- 
bours. <A great ftate wou’d diflipate its wealth on dange- 
rous and ill-concerted projeéts ; and probably deftroy, along 
with it, what is much more valuable, the induftry, morals, 
and numbers of its people. ‘The fluid, in this cafe, rais’d 


- to too great height, burfts. and deftroys the veflel that con- 


tains it ; and mixing itfelf with the furrounding element, 
foon falls to its proper level.’ 

After producing a variety of inftances of vaft fums amaf- 
fed by particular perfons and ftates, towards the clofe of 
this difcourfe he proceeds in the following manner. * From 
thefe principles we may learn what judgment we ought to 


- form of thofe numberlefs bars, obftructions and impofts, 
“which all nations of Europe, and none more than Exgiland, 


have put upon trade; from an exorbitant defire of amafling 


‘money, which never will heap pp beyond its level, while 


it circulates ; or from an ill-grounded apprehenfion of lofing 


- their fpecie, which never will fink below it. Could any 


thing fcatter our riches, *twou’d be fuch impolitic contri- 
vances. But this general.ill effect, however, refults from 
them, that they deprive neighbouring nations of that free 
communication and exchange, which the author of the 


- world has intended, by giving them foils, climates and ge~ 


niufes, fo different from each other.’ : 
- The greateft part of our author’s fixth difcourfe, in 


\ which he treats of the. balance of power, is taken up with 
‘ fhewing, that the idea of it is not entirely. owing to. mo- 
~dern policy. He produces a variety of inftances from anti- 
“'quity to prove that the antients were. not ignorant of it, and 
_ tells us that whoever will read Demofhenes’s oration for the 


Megalopolitans, may fee the utmoft refinements on the 
balance of power, that ever entered into the head ofa Ve- 
netian or Englifh {peculatift. 3 

Towards the clofe of this difcourfe he makes feveral ob- 
fervations on our national charaéter and conduét, which we 
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has now, fays he, for above a century, remained on the 
defenfive againft the greateft force, that ever, perhaps, 
was form’d by the civil or political combination of .man- 
kind. And fuch is the influence of the maxim here treated 
‘of, that tho’ that ambitious nation, in the five laft gene- 
ral wars, have been victorious in four (thofe concluded by 
the peace of the Pyrenees, Nimeguen, Ryfwick, and Aix-la- 
Chapelle) and unfuccefsful only in one, (that concluded by 
-the peace of Utrecht) they have not much enlarged their 
dominions, nor acquired a total afcendant over Europe. On 
the contrary, there remain ftill fome hopes of maintaining 
the refiftance fo long, that the natural revolutions of hu- 
man affairs, together with unforefeen events and accidents, 
may guard us againft univerfal monarchy, and preferve the 
world from fo great an evil. 

‘ [n the three laft of thefe general wars, Britain has ftood 
foremoft in the glorious ftruggle ; and fhe ftill maintains 
her ftation, as guardian of the general liberties of Europe, 
and patron of mankind. Befide her advantages of riches 
and fituation, her people are animated with fuch a natio- 
nal fpirit, and are fo fully fenfible of the ineftimable blef- 
fings of their government, that we may hope théir vigour 
never will languifh in fo neceffary and fo jufta caufe. On 
the contrary, if we may judge by the paft, their paffionate 
ardour feems rather to require fome moderation ; and the 
have oftener err’d from a laudable excefs than from a blame- 
able deficiency. 

‘In the firf place, we feem to have been more poffeft with 
the -antient Greek {pirit of jealous emulation, than actuated 
with the prudent views of modern politics... Our wars with 
France have been begun with juftice, and even, perhaps, 
from neceffity ; but have always been too far pufhed, from 
obftinacy and paffion. The fame peace, whith was af- 
terwards made at Ry/wick in 1697, was offered fo early 
as the ninety-two; that concluded at Ufrecht in 1712 
might have been finifhed on as good conditions at Ger- 
truytenberg in the eight; and we might have given at 
Frankfort in 1743, the fame terms, which we were glad 
to accept of at Aix-la-Chapelle in the forty-eight. Here 
then we fee, that above half our wars with France, andall 
our public debts are owing mere to our own imprudent 
vehemence, than to the ambition of our neighbours. 

Inthe fecond place, we are fo declar’d in our oppofition 
to French power, and fo alert in defence of our allies, that 
they 
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they always reckon upon our force as upon their own; 
and expecting to carry on war at our expence, refufe all 
reafonable terms of accommodation. Habent /ubjectos, 
tanquam fuos; wiles, ut alienos. All the world knows, 
that the fa€tious vote of the houfe of commons, in the be- 
ginning of the laft parliament, along with the profeft hu- 
mour of the nation, made the queen of Hngary inflexi- 
ble in her terms, and prevented that agreement with Pru/- 
fa, which would immediately have reftored the general 
tranquillity of Europe. 

‘¢ In the third place, we are fuch true combatants, that, 
when once engaged, we lofe all concern for ourfeives and our 
pofterity, and confider only how we may beft annoy the ene- 
my. To mortgage our revenues at fo deep a rate, in wars, 
where we were only acceflaries, was furely the moft fatal de- 
lufion, that'a nation, who had any pretenfions to politics and 
prudence, has ever yet been guilty of. That remedy of fund 
ing, if it be a remedy, and not rather a poifon, ought, 
in all reafon, to be referved to the laft extremity ; and no 
evil, but the greateft and moft urgent, fhould ever induce 
us to embrace fo dangerous an expedient. 

“< Thefe excefles, to which we have been carried, are pre- 
judicial ; and may, perhaps, in time, become ftill more 
prejudicial another way, by begetting, as is ufual, the op- 
pofite extreme, and rendring us totally carelefs and fupine 
with regard to the fate of Eurepe. The Athenians, from 
the moft bufling, intriguing, warlike people of Greece, 
finding their error in thrufting themfelves into every quar- 
rel, abandoned all attention to foreign affairs ; and in no 
conteft ever took party on either fide, except by their flat- 
teries and complaifance to the victor. 

_ “ Enormous monarchies, fuch as Europe, at prefent, is 
in danger of falling into, are, probably, deftructive to hu- 
man nature ; in their progrefs, in their continuance, and 
even in their downfall, which never can be very diftant 
from their eftablifhment. The military genius, which ag- 
grandized the monarchy, foon leaves the court, the capi- 
tal, and the center of fuch a government; while the wars 
are carried on at a great diltance, and intereft fo {mall a 
part of the ftate. The ancient nobility, whofe affections 
attach them to their fovereigns, live all at court, and never 
will accept of military employments, which would carry 
them to remote and barbarous frontiers, where they are 
diftant both from their pleafure and their fortune. The 
arms of the ftate muft, therefore, be trufted to mercenary 
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ftrangers, without zeal, without attachment, without ho~ 
nour ; ready on every occafion to turn them againft the 
prince, and join each defperate malecontent, who offers 
to pay and plunder. This is the neceflary progrefs of hu- 
man affairs ; thus human nature checks itfelf in its airy 
elevations : thus ambition blindly labours for the deftruc- 
tion of the conqueror, of his family, and of every ching near 
and dear to him. The Bourbons trufting to the fupport 
of their brave, faithful, and affectionate nobility, would 
pufh their advantage, without referye or limitation. 
Thefe, while fired with glory and emulation, can bear the 
fatigues and dangers of war; but never would fubmit to 
‘Janguifh in the garrifons of Hungary or Lithuanta, forgot 
at court, and facrificed to the intrigues of every minion 
or miftrefs, that approaches the prince. The troops are 
filled with Cravates and Tartars, Huffars and Coffacks ; 
intermingled, perhaps, with a few foldiers of fortune from 
the better provinces: And the melancholy fate of the 
Roman emperors, from the fame caufes, is renewed, over 
and over again, “till the final diffolution of the mo- 
narchy.” : 

After a very fhort difcourfe on ¢axes, our author pro- 
ceeds to treat of public credit; in entring upon which fub- 
ject, he obferves, that it was the common practice of an- 
tiquity, to make provifion in time of peace, for the ne- 
ceffities of war, and to hoard up treafures beforehand, as 
the inftruments either of conqueft or defence, without 
trufting to éxtraordinary impofts, much lefs to borrowing 
in times of diforder and confufion: but that on the con- 
trary, the modern expedient is to mortgage the public re- 
venues, and to truft that pofterity, during peace, will pay 
off the incumbrances, contraéted during the preceeding war. 
After fhewing that the ancient maxims were, in this ref- 
pect, much more prudent than the modern, he proceeds 
to examine the confequences of public debts, both in our 
domeftic management, by their influence on commerce and 
induftry, and in our foreign tranfactions, by their effects on 
Wars and negociations. 

He mentions two circumftances, arifing from our natio- 
nal debts, that have a favourable influence on commerce 
and induftry ; the firft is, that they furnifh merchants 
with a fpecies of money, that is continually multiplying in 
their hands, and produces fure gain, befide the profits of 
their commerce; that this muft enable them to trade upon 
lefs profit; that the {mall profit of the merchant renders 
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the commodity cheaper, caufes a greater confumption, 
quickens the labour of the common people, and helps to 
fpread arts and induftry through the whole fociety. ‘The 
fecond is, that more men with large ftocks and incomes 
may naturally be fuppofed to continue in trade, where 
there are public debts ; which is of fome advantage to com- 
merce, by diminifhing its profits, promoting circulation, 
and encouraging induftry. 

But in oppofition, fays he, to thefe two favourable cir- 
cumftances, perhaps, of no very great importance ; weigh 
the many difadvantages, that attend our publick debts, in 
the whole interior ceconomy of the ftate: you will find 
no comparifon betwixt the ill and the good that refult from 
them. 

“< Firff, "tis certain, that national debts caufe a mighty 
confluence of people and riches to the capital, by the great 
fums, which are levied on the provinces, to pay the in- 
tereft of thofe debts; and perhaps too, by the advantages 
in trade above-mentioned, which they give the merchants 
in the capital above the reft of the kingdom. The quef- 
tion is, whether, in our cafe, it be for the publick interett, 
that fo many privileges fhould be conferred on London, 
which has already arrived at fuch an enormous fize, and 
feems ftill encreafing. Some men are apprehenfive of the 
confequences. For my part, I cannot forbear thinking, 
that though the head is undoubtedly too big for the body, 
yet that great city is fo happily fituated, that its exceffive 
bulk caufes lefs inconvenience, than even a fmaller capital 
toa greater kingdom. ‘There is more difference betwixt 
the prices of all provifions in Paris and Languedoc than be- 
twixt thofe in London and York/bire. 

Secondly, Publick ftocks being a kind of publick credit, 
have all the difadvantages attending that fpecies of money. 
They banifh gold and filver from the moft confiderable 
commerce of the ftate, reduce them to common circula- 
tion, and by that means render all provifions and labour 
dearer than otherwife they would be. 

Thirdly, The taxes, which are levied to pay the inte- 
reft of thefe debts, are a check upon indufiry, heighten 
ra price of labour, and are an oppreffion on the poorer 

ort. 

Fourthly, As foreigners poflefs a fhare of our national 
funds, they render the public, in a manner, tributary to 
them, and may in time occafion the tranfport of our peo- 
ple and our induftry. 
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Fifth, The greateft part of publick ftock being always 
in the hands of idle people, who live on their revenue, our 
funds give great encouragement to an ufelefs and inactive 
life.” 

After this, he obferves, that though the injury, arifing 
to commerce and induftry from our public funds, is very 
confiderable ; yet it is but trivial, in comparifon of the 
prejudice, that refults to the ftate, confidered as a body po- 
litic, which muft fupport itfelf in the fociety of nations, 
and have various tranfactions with other ftates, in wars 
and negotiations, ‘* I muft confefs,” fays he, ‘* that 
there is a ftrange fupinenefs, from long cuftom, crept into 
all ranks of men, with regard to public debts ; not unlike 
what divines fo vehemently complain of with regard to 
their religious doétrines. We all own, that the moft fan- 
guine imagination cannot hope, either that this, or any fu- 
ture miniftry will be poffeft of fuch rigid and fteady fru- 
gality, as to make any confiderable progrefs in the pay- 
ment of our debts, or that the fituation of foreign affairs 
will, for any long time, afford them leifure and tranquil- | 
lity, fufficient for fuch an undertaking. What then is to 
become of us? Were we ever fo good chriftians, and ever 
fo refigned to providence ; this, methinks, were a curious 
queftion, even confidered as a fpeculative one, and what it | 
might not be altogether impoffible to form fome conje@tural 
folution of. The events here will depend little upon the | 
contingencies of battles, negociations, intrigues, and fac- | 
tions, ‘There feems to be a natural progrefs of things, | 
which may guide our reafoning. As it would have requi- 
red but a moderate fhare of prudence, when we firft began 
this practice of mortgaging, to have foretold, from the | 
nature of men and of minifters, that things would necef- 
farily be carried to the length we fee ; fo now that they , 
have at laft happily reached it, it may not be difficult to 
guefs at the confequence. It muft, indeed, be one of 
thefe two events ; either the nation muft deftroy publick 
credit, or publick credit will deftroy the nation. ’T is im- 
pofible they can both fubfift, after the manner they have 
been hitherto managed, in this, as well as in fome other 
nations. 

‘¢ There was, indeed, a {cheme for the payment of our | 
debts, which was propofed by an excellent citizen, Mr. | 
Hutchinfin, above thirty years ago, ané which was much 
approved of by fome men of fenfe, but never was likely | 
to take effect. He aflested, that there was a fallacy in | 
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imagining, that the publick owed this debt ; for that really 
every individual owed a proportional fhare of it, and 
paid in his taxes a proportional fhare of the intereft, 
befide the expence of levying thefe taxes. Had we not 
better, then, fays he, make a proportional diftribution of 
the debt amongft us, and each of us contribute a fum fuit- 
able to his property, and by that means difcharge at once 
all our funds and publick mortgages? He feems not to 
have confidered, that the laborious poor pay a confiderable 
part of the taxes by their annual confumptions, though 
they could not advance, at once, a proportional part of 
the fum required. Not to mention, that property in mo- 
ney and ftock in trade, might eafily be concealed or dif- 
guifed; and that vifible property in lands and houfes would 
really at laft anfwer for the whole: an inequality and op- 
preflion, which never would be fubmitted to. But though 
this projeét is never likely to take place ; it is not altoge- 
ther improbable, that when the people become heartily 
fick of their debts, and are cruelly oppreft by them, fome 
daring proje€tor may arife, with vifionary fchemes for 
their difcharge. And as public credit will begin, by that 
time, to be a little frail, the leaft touch will deftroy it, as hap- 
pened in France ; and in this manner it will dye of the Doéfor. 
‘¢ But ’tis more probable, that the breach of national faith 
will be the neceflary effet of wars, defeats, misfortunes, 
and public calamities, or even perhaps of victories and con- 
quefts. I mutt confefs, when I fee princes and ftates fight- 
ing and quarrelling, amidft their debts, funds, and public 
mortgages, it always brings to my mind a match of cud- 
gel-playing fought in a china-fhop. How can it be expect- 
ed, that fovereigns will fpare a fpecies of property, which 
Is pernicious to themfslves and to the public, when they 
have fo little compaffion on lives and properties which are 
ufeful to both? Let the time come (and furely it will 
come) when the new funds created for the exigencies of 
the year, are not fubfcribed to, and raife not the money 
Projected. Suppofe, either that the cafh of the nation is 
exhaufted, or that our faith, which has been hitherto fo 
ample, begins to fail us, Suppofe, that, in this diftref: 
the nation is threatned with an invafion, a rebellion . 
fufpected or broke out at home, a {quadron cannot be 
Cquipt for want of pay, victuals, or repairs; or even a 
foreign fubfidy cannot be advanced. What muft a prince 
or rasa do in fuch an emergency? The right of felf- 
Prelervation is unalienable in every individual, much more 
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in every community. And the folly of our ftatefmen muft 
then be greater than the folly of thofe who firft contracted 
debt, or what is more, than that of thofe who trufted, or 
continue to truft this fegurity, if thefe ftatefmen have the 
means of fafety in their hands, and do not employ it. The 
funds, created and mortgaged, will, by that time, bring in 
a large yearly revenue, fufficient for the defence and fecurity 
of the nation: money is perhaps lying in the exchequer, 
ready for the difcharge of the quarterly intereft; neceffity 
calls, fear urges, reafon exhorts, compaffion alone exclaims : 
the money will immediately be feized for the current fer- 
vice, under the moft folemn proteftations, perhaps, of being 
immediately replaced. But no more is requifite. The 
whole fabric, already tottering, falls to the ground, and 
buries thoufands in its ruins. And this, I think, may be 
called the natural death of public credit: for to this period 
it tends as naturally as an animal body to its diffolution and 
deftruction. 

‘ Thefe two events, fuppofed above, are calamitous, but 
not the moft calamitous. “Tshoufands are thereby facrificed 
to the fafety of millions. But we are not without danger, 
that the contrary event may take place, and that millions 
may be facrificed, for ever, tothe temporary fafety of thou- 
fands. Our popular government, perhaps, will render it 
difficult or dangerous for a minifter to venture on fo defpe- 
rate an expedient, as that of a voluntary bankruptcy. And 
tho’ the houfe of lords be altogether compofed of the pro- 
prietors of lands, and the houfe of commons chiefly ; and 
confequently neither of them can be fuppofed to have great 
property in the funds: yet the connections of the members 
may be fo great with the proprietors, as to tender them 
more tenacious of public faith, than prudence, policy, or 
even juftice, itri@ly fpeaking, requires. And perhaps too, 
our foreign enemies, or rather enemy (for we have but one to 
dread) may be fo politic as to difcover, that our fafety lies in 
defpair, and may not, therefore, fhew the danger, open and 
barefaced, till it be inevitable. The balance of power in 
Europe, our grandfathers, our fathers, and we, have all 
juitiy eiteemed too unequal to be preferved without our at- 
tention and affiftance. But our children, weary with the 
ftruggle, and fetter’d with incumbrances, may fit down 


fecure, and fee their neighbours oppreft and conquer’d ; till | 


at laft they themfelves and their creditors lie both at the | 


mercy o! the conqueror. And this may properly enough 
be denominated the violent death of our public credit. 
* Thefe 
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© Thefe feem to be the events which are not very re- 
mote, and which reafon forfees as clearly almoft as fhe can 
do any thing that lies in the womb of time. And tho’ the 
antients maintained, that, in order to reach the gift of pro- 
phecy, a certain divine fury or macnefs was requifite ; one 
may. fafely affirm, that, in order to deliver fuch prophecies 
as thefe, no more is neceflary, than merely to be in one’s 
fenfes, free from the influence of popular madnefs and de- 
lufion.” 

In our author’s ninth difeourfe, he takes notice of three 
remarkable cuftoms in three celebrated governments, and 
concludes from them, that all general maxims in politics 
ought to be eftablifhed with great referve, and that irregular 
and extraordinary appearances are frequently difcovered, in 
the moral as well as in the phyfical world. 

© s, One would think it effential, fays he, to every fu- 
preme council or aflembly, which debates, that entire 
liberty of fpeech fhould be granted to every member, and 
that all motions or reafonings fhould be received, which can 
any way tend to illuftrate the point under deliberation. One 
would conclude, with ftill greater aflurance, that, after a 
motion was made, which was voted and approved by that 
aflembly, in which the legiflatuse is lodged, the member 
who made the motion, muft, for ever, be exempted from far- 
ther trial and enquiry. But no political maxim can, at 
firft fight, appear more indifputable, than that he muft, at 
leaft, be fecured from all inferior jurifdi€tion : and that no- 
thing lefs, than the fame fupreme legiflative aflembly, in 
their fubfequent meetings, could render him accountable for 
thofe motions and harrangues, which they had before ap- 
proved of. But thefe axioms, however irrefragable they 
may appear, have all failed in the Athenian government, 
from caufes and principles too, which appear almoft ine- 
vitable. 

. By the ¥/aGn wapavonwy OF indiéiment of illegality, (tho’ 
it has not been remarked by antiquaries or commentators) 
any man was try’d and punifhed, in a common court of ju- 
dicature, for any law, which had pafled upon his motion, 
in the aflembly of the people, if that law appeared to the 
court unjuft or prejudicial to the people. Thus Demofthe- 
nes, finding that fhip-money was levied irregularly, and thit 
the poor bore the fame burden as the rich, in equipping the 
gallies, corrected this inequality by a very ufeful law, which 
proportioned the expence to the ‘revenue and income of 
cach individual, He one: for this law in the aflembly ; 
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he proved its advantages; he convinced the people, the 
only legiflature in Athens; the law pafled; and was 
carried into execution: and yet he was tried in a Criminal 
court for that law, upon the complaint of the rich, who 
refented the alteration he had introduced into the finances. 
He was, indeed, acquitted, upon proving anew the ufeful- 
nefs of his law.— 

© 2, A wheel within a wheel, fuch as we obferve in the 
German empire, is confidered by lord Shaft/bury, as an ab- 
furdity in politics: but what muft we fay to two equal 
wheels, which govern the fame political machine, without 
any mutual check, or controul, or fubordination; and yet 
preferve the greateft harmony and concord? To eftablith 
two diftiné legiflatures ; each of which pofleffes full and ab- 
folute authority within itfelf, and ftands in no need of the 
other’s affiftance, in order to give validity to its aéts; this 
may appear, before hand, altogether impracticable, as long 
as men are actuated by the paffions of ambition, emulation, 
and avarice, which have been hitherto their chief govern- 
ing principles. And fhould I affert, that the ftate I have 
in my eye was divided by two diftiné& factions, each of 
which predominated in a diftiné legiflature, and yet pro- 
duced no clafhing of thefe independent powers; the fuppo- 
fition may appear almoft incredible. And if, to augment 
the paradox, I fhould affirm, that this disjointed, irregular 
government was themoft a€tive, triumphant, and illuftrious 
commonwealth, that every yet appeared on the ftage of the 
worlc ; I fhould certainly be told that fuch a political chi- 
mc¢cra was as abfurd as any vifionof the poets. But there is 
no need for fearching long, in order to prove the reality of 
the foregoing fuppofitions: for this was a@tually the cafe 
with the Roman republic. 

‘The legiflative power was there lodged both in the 
Comitia centurtata and Comitia tributa. In the former, it 
is well known, the people voted according to their cen/fus; 
fo that when the firft clafs was unanimous, (as commonly 
happened) tho’ it contained not, perhaps, the hundredth 
part of the commonwealth, it determined the whole; and 
with the authority of the fenate, eftablifhed a law. In the 
Jatter, every vote was alike; and as the authority of the 
fenate was not there requifite, the lower people entirely pre- 
vailed, and gave law to the whole ftate. In all party di- 
vifions, at firft betwixt the Patricians and Plebeians, after- 
wards betwixt the nobles and the people, the intereft of the 
ariftocracy was predominant in the firft legiflature ; that of 
the 
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the democracy in the fecond: the one could always deftroy 
what the other had eftablifhed: nay, the one, by a fudden 
and unforefeen*motion, might take the ftart of the other ; 
and totally annihilate its rival, by a vote, which from the 
nature of the conftitution, had the full authority of a Law. 
But no fuch conteft or ftruggle is obferved in the hiftory of 
Rome: no inftance of a quarrel betwixt thefe two legifla- 
tures; tho’ many betwixt the parties that governed in each, 
Whence arofe this concord, which may feem fo extraardi- 
nary? 

The legiflature eftablifhed at Rome, by the authority of 
Servius Tullius, was the Comitia centuriata, which, after 
the expulfion of the kings, rendered the government, for 
fome time, altogether ariftocratical. But the people, having 
numbers and force on their fide, and being elated with fre- 
quent conquefts and victories in their foreign wars, always 
prevailed when pufhed toextremities, and firft extorted from 
the fenate the magiftracy of the tribunes, and then the le- 
giflative power of the Comitia Tributa. \t then behoved 
the nobles to be more careful than ever not to provoke the 
people. For befide the force, which the latter were always 
poffeft of, they had now got poffeffion of legal authority, 
and could inftantly break in pieces any order or inftitution, 
which dire&tly oppofed them. By intrigue, by influence, 
by money, by combination, and by the refpect pai@= their 
character, the nobles might often prevail, and dire& the 
whole machine of government; but had they openly fet 
their comitia centuriata in oppofition to the tributa, they 
had foon loft the advantage of that inftitution, along with 
their confuls, prators, zediles, and all the magiftrates eleéted 
by it. But the comitia tributa, not having the fame reafon 
for refpecting the centuriata, frequently repealed laws fa- 
vourable to the ariftocracy : they limited the authority of 
the nobles; protected the people from oppreffion ; and con- 
trouled the actions of the fenate and magiftracy. The 
centurtata found it convenient always to fubmit ; and tho’ 
equal in authority, yet being inferior in power, durft never 
diretly give any fhock to the other legiflature, either by 
repealing its laws, or eftablifhing laws, which, it forfaw 
would f20n be repealed by it. 

“* 3. The third cuftom we propofed to obferve regards 
England; and tho’ it be not fo important as thofe, which 
we have pointed out in Athens and Rome, it is no lefs 
fingular and remarkable. * Tis a maxim in politics, which 
we readily admit as undifputed and univerfal, that a power, 
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however great, when granted by law to an eminent magi- 
ftrate, is not fo dangerous to liberty, as an authority, how- 
ever inconfiderable, which he acquires from violence and 
ufurpation. For befides that the law always limits every 
power, which it beftows ; the very receiving it as a con- 
ceffion eftablifhes the authority whence it is derived, and 
preferves the harmony of the conftitution. By the fame 
right that one prerogative is aflumed without law, another 
may alfo be claimed, and another, with {till greater facility : 
while the firft ufurpations both ferve as precedents to the 
following, and give force to maintain them. Hence the 
heroifm of Hampden, who fuftained the whole violence of 
royal profecution rather than pay a tax of twenty fhillings, 
not impofed by parliament; hence thecare of all Engli/h 
patriots to guard againft the firft encroachments of the 
crown: and hence alone the exiftence, at this day, of 
Englifh \iberty. 

‘s There is, however, one occafion, wherein the parlia- 
ment has departed from this maxim; and that is, in the 
preffing of feamen, The exercife of an illegal power is here 
tacitely permitted in the crown; and tho’ it has ftequently 
been deliberated on, how that power might be rendered le- 
gal, and under what reftrictions it might be granted to the 
fovereign, no fafe expedient could ever be propofed for that 
purpof®, and the danger to liberty always appeared greater 
fronmlaw than from ufurpation. While this power is ex- 
ercifed to no other end than to man the navy, men wil- 
lingly fubmit to it, from a fenfe of its ufe and neceffity ; 
and the failors, who are alone affected by it, find no body 
to fupport them, in claiming the rights and privileges, 
which the law grants, without diftinction, to all Englifh 
fubjeéts. But were this power, on any occafion, made 
an inftrument of faction or minifterial tyranny, the oppofite 
faction, and indeed all lovers of their country, would im- 
mediately take the alarm, and fupport the injured party : 
the liberty of Engli/bmen would be aflerted: juries would be 
implacable; and the tools of tyranny, acting both againtt 
law and equity, would meet with the fevereft vengeance, 
On the other hand, were the parliament to grant fuch an 
authority, they would probably fali intoone of thefe two 
inconveniences: they would either beftow it under fo many 
reftrictions as would make it lofe its effe&ts, by cramping 
the authority of the crown ; or they would render it fo large 
and comprehenfive, as might give occafion to great abufes, 
for which we could, in that cafe, haveno remedy. The 
very 
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very illegality of the power, at prefent, * prevents its abufes, 
by affording fo eafy a remedy againft them. nid 

< I pretend not, by this reafoning, to exclude all pofiibility 
of contriving a regifter for feamen, which might mann the 
navy, without being dangerous to liberty. I only obferve, 
that no fatisfaétory {cheme of that nature has yet been pro- 
pofed. Rather than adopt any project hitherto invented, 
we continue a practice feemingly the moft abfurd and unac- 
countable. Authority, in times of full internal peace and con- 
cord, is armed againft law; a continued and open ufurpation 
in the crown is permitted, amidft the greateft jealoufy and 
watchfulnefs in the people; nay proceeding from thofe very 
principles : liberty, in a country of the higheft liberty, ts 
left entirely to its own defence, without any countenance or 
protection: the wild ftate of nature is renewed, in cre of 
the molt civilized focieties of mankind: and great violences 
and diforders, amongft the people, the moft humane and 
the beft natured, are committed with impunity ; while the 
one party pleads obedience to the fupreme magiftrate, the 
other the permiffion of fundamental laws.” 

Our author, in his tenth difcourfe, which is the longeft 
of all, as well as the moft curious, treats ¢f the populouf- 
nefs of ancient nations; but we muft refer the account of 
this and the following ones to fome future article, 
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Art. IIl. 4 Continuation of the Experiments on Subftances 
refifting-putrefaction ; by Jobn Pringle, 17. D. F.R. S. 
From the Philofophical TranfaGtions, No. 496. Pub- 
Lifh'd laf? Month. 





H E very ingenious Dr. Pringle having in his for- 

mer paper, (fee Review for Od?cber laft) mention’d 
the comparative force of certain falts, and other fubftances 
refifting putrefaction, he now proceeds to a more particu- 
Jar account of thofe experiments, with fome others, fince 
made on that fubjeét. 

1. Three pieces of the lean of frefh beef, each weighing 
two drachms, were put feparately into wide-mouth’d phials. 
Two ounces of ciftern-water were added to each ; in one 
were diflolved 30 grains of fea-falt; in another 60; but 
the third contained nothing but flefi and water. Thefe 
bottles were little more than half-full ; and, being corked, 
were placed in a lamp-furnace, regulated by a thermome- 
ter, and kept about the degree of human heat, 
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About ten or twelve hours after, the contents of the 
phial without falt had a faint fmell ; and in three or four 
hours more were putrid *. In an hour or two longer the 
fiefh with the leaft falt was tainted; but that which had 
moft, remained fweet above 30 hours after infufion, This 
experiment was often repeated with the fame refult, mak- 
ing allowance for variations of the degree of heat, 

The ufe of this experiment was for making ftandards, 
whereby to judge of the feptic or anticeptic ftrength of bo- 
dies. ‘Thus, if water with any ingredient preferved flefh 
better than without it, or better than with the additions of 
the falt, that ingredient might be faid to refift putrefaction 
more than water alone, or with 30 or 60 grains of fea-falt. 
But if, on the other hand, water, with any addition, pro- 
moted corruption more than when pure, the fubftance add- 
ed was to be reckoned a feptic, or haftener of putre- 
faction. 7 

The following experiments, were therefore all made in 
the fame degree of heat with the quantity of flefh, water, 
and air, as above fpecified ; together with fuch feptic or an- 
tifeptic fubftances, as fhall be afterwards mention’d, and 
were all compared with the ftandards. But whereas the 
Jeaft quantity of falt preferved flefh little longer than plain 
water, I fhall always compare the feveral antifeptic bodies 
with @he greateft quantity of falt; fo that whenever any 
fubftance is faid to oppofe putrefaétion more than the ftan- 
dard, I mean, more than 60 grains of fea-falt. 

2. I began with examining other falts, and compared 
them in the fame quantity with the ftandard ; which being 
of all the weakeft, I fhall fuppofe it equal to unity, and 
exprefs the proportional ftrength of the reft in higher num- 
bers in the following table. 


A Table of the comparative Powers of Salts in refifting Pu- 


trefaciton. 
Sea-Sal - os : — 
Sal Gemme - - « - i+ 
Tartar vitriolated - . ate 
Spiritus Mindereri - . — 
Tartarus Solubilts - - a — 


* It is to be obferved, that thefe pieces were all entire ; but 
when they are beat to the confiftence of a pap, with the fame 


quantity of water, the putrefaction then begins in lefs than half 
the time mentioned here. 
Sal 
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Sal diureticus a . ‘ - 2+ 
Crude Sal Ammoniac e , - 3 

Saline Mixture ~ . a = 3 

Nitre - - - - 4+ 
Salt of Hartfhorn - - 44 
Salt of Wormwood ° i - 44- 
Borax - ‘ z - 12-4 
Salt of Amber - - - - 20+- 
Alum - - - ~ - 30-+-- 


In this table I have mark’d the proportions by integral 
numbers ;: it being hard, and perhaps unneceflary, to bring 
this matter to more exactnefs ; only to fome J have added 
the fign +, to thew, that thofe falts are ftronger than the 
number in the table by fome Fraétion; unlefs in the three 
laft, where the fame fign imports that the falt may be 
ftronger by fome Units*, The tartar vitriolated is rated 
at 2; tho’ more than 30 grains of it was taken to equal 
the ftandard: But perceiving all of it was not diflolved, an 
allowance was made accordingly. On the other hand, as 
part of the Hart’s-horn flies off, its real force muft be 
greater than what appears by the table. The falt of amber 
is likewife volatile ; and as three grains of it‘ were found 
more prefervative than 60 grains of fea-falt ; it may there- 
fore be much more than zo times ftronger. ‘This is indeed 
an acid falt ; but as the acid part of it is inconfiderable, 
this high antifeptic power muft be owing to fome other 
principle. The Spiritus Mindereri was made of common 
vinegar and falt of hartfhorn; the faline mixture of falt of 
wormwood faturated with lemon-juice. The alcaline part 
in either of thefe mixtures with water only would have re- 
fifted with a power of 4-+; fothat the acid added ren- 
der’d thefe falts lefs antifeptic ; viz. the Spiritus Mindereri 
by a half, and the faline mixture by a third part: which 
was a circumftance very unexpeéted. 

3- Next I proceeded to try refins and gums, and began 


* Five grains of Borax was the fmalleft quantity compared 
with fea-falt ; but holding out fo much longer, I fufpeét three 
grains would have been fufficient; in which cafe the force of 
this falt was to be eftimated at 20: A fingular inftance of the 
ftrength of a falt not acid. One grain of Alum was weaker 
than 60 grains of fea-falt; but two grains were ftronger. The 
power therefore of alum lies between 30 and 60: but, as I 
could judge by the experiment, nearer the firft number. 
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with myrrh. As part of this fubftance diffolves in waters 
eight grains were made into an emulfion ; but moft of it 
fubfiding, I could not reckon on a folution of more than 
one or two grains ; which neverthelefs preferving the ficfh 
longer than the ftandard, we may account the foluble part 
of myrrh perhaps about 30 times ftronger than fea-falt. _ 

Aloes, Afa fetida, and the Terra ‘Faponica, diffolved in 
the fame manner as myrrh, like it fubfided, and with the 
fame antifeptic force. But gum ammoniac and Sagapenum 
fhewed little of this virtue. Whether it was that they op- 
pofed purrefaétion lefs, or that all the antifeptic principle 
fell with the grofler parts to the bottom. Three grains of 
opium diffolved in water did not fubfide, and refifted pu- 
trefaction better than the falt. But I obferved that more 
air than ufual was generated, and the flefh became tenderer 
than with any of the ftronger antifeptics. 

Of all the refinous fubftances camphire refifted moft : 
two grains diflolved in one drop of fpirit of wine, five 
grains of fugar, and two ounces of water exceeded the ftan- 
dard: tho’, during the infufion, moft of the camphire flew 
off, fwam a-top, or ftuck to the phial. Suppofe only the 
half loft, the remainder is at leaft 60 times ftronger than 
falt; but if, as l imagine, the water fufpended not above 
a tenth part, then camphire will be 300 times more anti- 
feptic than fea-falt. That nothing might be afcribed to 
the minute portion of the fpirit, ufed in this experiment, 
I made another folution of camphire in a drop or two of 
oi], and fuund this mixture lefs perfect, but ftill beyond the 
ftandard. | 

4. I made ftrong infufions of camomile flowers, and of 
Virginian {nake-root ; and-finding them both greatly be- 
yond the ftandard, I gradually leflened the quantity of thefe 
materials, till I found five grains of either impart a virtue 
to water fuperior to 60 grains of falt. Now as we cannot 
fuppofe thefe weak infufions contained half a grain of the 
embalming part of thefe vegetables, it follows, that this 


“mutt be at leaft 120 times more antifeptic than common 


falt. 

I alfo made a ftrong decoétion of the Bark, and infufed 
a piece of fiefh in two ounces of it ftrained ; which flefh 
never corrupted, tho’ it remained two or three days in the 
furnace, after the ftandard was putrid. In this time the 
decoction became gradually limpid, whilft the groffer parts 
fubfided : By which it appears, that a moft minute portion 
of 
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of the bark intimately mixed with water (perhaps lefs than 
of the {nake-root, or camomile flowers) is poflefled of a ve- 
ry extraordinary antifeptic force. 

Befides thefe, pepper, ginger, faffron, contrayerva-root, 
and galls, in the quantity of 5 grains each, as alfo 10 

rains of dried fage, of Rhubarb, and the root of wild Va- 
erian *, feparately infufed, exceeded 60 grains of falt. Mint, 
angelica, ground-ivy, Senna, green téa, red rofes, com- 
mon wormwood, muftard, and horfe-radifh, were like- 
wife infufed, but in larger quantities, and proved more an- 
tifeptic than the ftandard. And as none of thefe can be 
fuppofed to yield in the water above a grain or two of 
the embalming principle, we may look upon them all as 
very powerful refifters of putrefaction. Farther, I made 
a trial with a decoction of white poppy-heads, and another 
with the expreffed juice of lettuce, and found them both 
above the ftandard. 

By thefe fpecimens we may now fee how extenfive an- 
tifeptics are ; fince, befides falts, fermented fpirits, {pices 
and acids, commonly known to have this property, many 
refins, aftringents, and refrigerants, are of the number ; 
and even thofe plants called anti-acids, and fuppofed haft- 
eners of putrefaction ; of which clafs horfe-radifh is parti- 
cularly antifeptic. And indeed after thefe trials, I expect- 
ed to find all diffolvable fubftances endowed with fome de- 
gree of this quality; till, upon further experiments, I per- 
ceived fome made no refiftance, and others promoted cor- 
ruption. But before I] enter upon that part of my fubject, 
it will be proper to relate fome other experiments more 
nearly connected with the preceding. 

5. Having feen how much more antifeptic thefe infufions 
were then fea-falt, I then tried whether plants would part 
with this virtue without infufion, For this purpofe, hav- 
ing three fmall and thin flices of the lean of beef, I rubbed 
one with the powder of the bark, another with fnake-roor, 
and a third with camomile flowers. It was in the heat of 
fummer, yet, after keeping thefe pieces for feveral days, 
I found the flefh with the bark but little tainted, and the 
other two quite fweet. The fubftance of all the three was 


* Tho’ the experiment was only made with ten grains of the 
powder of this root, yet, confidering how long that quantity 
refifted putrefaction, we may reckon the Valerian among the 
ftrongeft antifeptics, 
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firm ; particularly that with the camomile, which was fo 
hard and dry, that it feemed incorruptible. Why the 
bark had not altogether the fame effect, was probably ow- 
ing to its clofe texture. 

6. I have alfo made fome attempts towards the fweeten- 
ing of corrupted flefh, by means of mild fubftances ; 
becaufe diftill’d fpirits, or ftrong acids, the only things 
known to anfwer this intention, were of two acrid and ir- 
ritating a nature to be thoroughly ufeful, when this cor- 
rection was moft wanted. As for falts, befides their acri- 
mony, it is well known, that meat once tainted will not 
take falt. 

A piece of fleth weighing two drachms, which in a for- 
mer experiment had become putrid, and was therefore ve- 
ry tender, fpongy, and fpecifically lighter than water, was 
thrown into a few ounces of the infufion of camomile flow- 
ers, after expreffing the air, to make it fink in the 
fluid: The infufion was renewed twice or thrice in as ma- 
ny days; when, perceiving the Fztor gone, I put the flefh 
into a clean bottle, with a frefh infufion; and this I kept 
all the fummer, and have it ftill by me, quite fweet, and 
of a firm texture *, In like manner I have been able to 
fweeten feveral fmall pieces of putrid flefh, by repeated af- 
fufions of a ftrong decoétion of the bark ; and I conftant- 
ly obferved, that not only the corrupted fmell was remov- 
ed, but a firmnefs reftored to the fibres. 

Now, fince the bark parted with fo much of its virtue 
in water, it was natural to think it would ftill yield more 
in the body, when open’d by the Saliva and bile; and 
therefore it was by this antifeptic virtue it chiefly operated. 
From this principle we might account for its fuccefs in 
gangrenes, and in the low ftate of malignant fevers, when 
the humours are fo evidently putrid. And for intermittents, 
in which the bark is moft fpecific, were we to judge of 
their nature, from circumftances attending them in cli- 
mates and feafons moft liable to the diftemper, we fhould 
affign putrefaction as a principal caufe. They are the great 
endemic cf all marfhy countries, and rage moft after hot 
fummers, with a cloie and moift ftate of air. They begin 
at the end of fummer, and continue thro’ autumn; _ be- 
ing at the worft, when the atmofphere is moft loaded with 


* This piece has been kept a twelvemonth in the fame li- 
quor, and is {till firm and uncorrupted. 
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Effuvia of ftagnating water, render’d more putrid by 
i and anizaal fubftances that rot in it. “ At fuch 
times all meats are quickly tainted; and dyfenteéries, with 
other putrid diftempers, coincide with thefe fevers. The 
heats difpofe the humours to acrithony ; the putrid Efluvia 
are a ferment; and the fogs and dews, fo common to thofe 
climates, ftop perfpiration, and bring on a fever. The 
more thefe caufes prevail, the eafier it is to trace this pu- 
trefaction of humours. The Naufea, Thirft, bitter Tafte 
of the mouth, and frequent evacuations of putrid bile, are 
common fymptoms and arguments for what is advanced, 
We fhall add, that in moift countries, in bad feafons, the 
intermittents not only begin with fymptoms of a putrid 
fever, but, if unduly managed, eafily change into a putrid 
and malignant form, with livid fpots and blotches, and 
mortification of the bowels. But, as a thorough difcuffion 
of this queftion might carry us too far from our prefent 
fubje&t, and be unfeafonable here, I fhall refer it to its pro- 
per place, and only remark, that whatever ‘medicines (be- 
fides evacuations and the bark) have been found ufeful in 
the cure of intermittents, they'are, fo far as I know, all 
highly antifeptic ; fuch are, myrrh, camphire, camomile 
flowers, wormwood, tincture of rofes, alum with nutmeg 
vitriolic or ftrong vegetable acids with aromatics. 

Thus far, fays Dr. Pringle, I have only related my ex- 
eriments upon flefh, or the fibrous parts of animals ; I 
fhould next proceed to fhew, what effcéts antifeptics have 
upon the humours; for, though from analogy we may 
conclude, that whatever retards the corruption of the folids, 
Or recovers them after they are tainted, will act fimilarly 
upon the fluids; yet, as this does not certainly follow, I 
judged it neceflary to make new trials ;”’ which, with fome 
experiments on the promoters of putrefaction, the réverfe 


of the former, will be given in our next, from the fame 


number of the tranfaétions. ¢g 
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ArT. tv. The Nature yf the nervous Fluid, or animal Spi- 
rits demonftrated, with an introduétory Preface. By Mail- 
colm Flemyng, AZ. D. 8vo. 1s. Millar. ‘ 


hy ingenious author of this differtation is hardy 
, €nough to affirm his demonftration of the nature of 
that moft exquifite animal fluid, whofe very exiftence ha 


been denied by fome ; while the 
; precife Analyfis or compo- 
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fition of it has been modeftly declined by many celebrated 
phylicians, who have neverthelefs aflerted the action of the 
nerves to refult immediately from the energy of a contained 
fluid, and not from any chord-like elaftic vibration. Now 
tho’ our author takes the exiftence of this nervous fluid, and, 
as we imagine, very juftly, for granted, we fhall beg leave 
to’ contract the excellent arguments of Dr. Haller for the 
fecretion of this fluid in the brain, from Dr. Flemyng’s own 
quotation of him, for the fatisfa€tion of any of our medical 
readers, who might not have fully determined for themfelves 
on this curious hypothetical fubject. 

Firft then he obferves, ‘* that the external or cortical 
part of the brain, which is manifeftly very vafcular, is con- 
tinued to, and coheres with, the internal medullary part : and 
as a great quantity of blood is inconteftably carried to the 
brain, by the carotid, and vertebral arteries, if the fibres of 
the Medulla, which are inextricably conneéted with the vaf- 
cular texture of the cortical part, were not hollow, but fo- 
lid, they muft repell the blood by their folidity, and fo ren- 
der its derivation there at leaft ufelefs. Butas the medullary 
and cortical parts increafe alike, their equal growth mani- 
feftly points to one common caufe of it, to wit, the fuperior 
force of the heart extending the blood-veffels ; from whence 
the medullary, as well as cortical part of the brain, muf 
be concluded to be vafcular.” 

«© The Phznomena of wounded nerves, he obferves, ate 
inconfiftent with their elafticity. A nerve cut afunder does 


not retract its divided extremities towards the folid parts to 


which it adheres, but becomes rather longer, extruding its 
Méedulla into a round tubercle. And if it fhook on appulfe, 
Jike an elaftic chord, it fhould be compofed of hard fibres, 
having their extremities fixed to fome firm bodies and 
bent, fince ftrings otherwife conftituted and difpofed are 
inelaftic and infonorous. But it is evident that all nerves 
are medullary and {oft at e: origin, as well as void of 
tenfion ; fome being foft Wievery part, as the olfactory 


« nerve, and the foft portion cf the auditory nerve, where 


the greateft vibration might be expected, as it is the inftru- 
ment of hearing. And tho’ they are hard in fome places, 
he affirms they grow foft in the Vifcera, the mufcles, and 
the fenfories, before they exert their funétions: befides 
which it is impoffible, that fome nerves, im certain fitua- 
tions, can tremble, as thofe of the heart, which are faftened 
to the great veflels and the Pericardium. Furthermore, the 
influence of an irritated nerve is never propagated upwards, 
3 which 
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Which iscontrary to the nature of an elaftic chord, that 
communicates its tremors equally to both ends from the point 
of percufion. This is, in fome meafure, illuftrated*from 
the known experiment on the phrenic nerve, which, being 
tubbed downwards, below the place of compreflion, renews 
the motions of the diaphragm, but rubbed upwards entirely 
ftops it; whence it feems evident, the progrefs of the nervous 
fluid is urged by one motion, and intercepted by the other.” 
From thefe and fome other arguments he very rationally 
concludes ** it almoft abfolutely certain,, that the nervous 
fibres are hollow, and that they exercife their functions, not 
by their {pring,, but by the motion of their proper fluids. 
Nor is the extreme fmallnefs of thefe canals, which no mi- 
crofcope can reach, an objedtion of any weight, with him, 
againft the experiments above mentioned; nor the abfence 
of tumour in a nerve upon being tied, which, he affirms, 
is not altogether true, nor other arguments of the like na- 
ture, which, he thinks, only prove the imperfetion of our 
fenfes, but avail nothing againft the actual prefence of ner- 
vous fpirits.”” ; 
_ To thefe folid arguments, from this great phyfician, Dr. 
Flemyng ingenioufly adds, ‘that if the Aypothefis of the vi- 
bration of the nerves might be commodioufly applied to ex- 
plain fenfation, it could nowife account for mufcular motion, 
or a@éiion, for what, faith he, hath trembling todo with 
traction or pulling ?’ 
Dr. Flemyng’s aflumption then, * that the nerves are hol- 
low canals, the fmalleft in the body, which contain and 
tranfmit a peculiar fluid, being rendered {fo entirely proe 
bable, he proceeds to his firft Lemma, viz. * that the ani- 
mal folds cenfift of phlegm or water, of oyl, of a peculiar 
eflential falt, and of earth, to which their ftability or firmnefs 
is owing. He employs two or three pages to prove to his 
readers, in general, the certainty of thofe principles, which 
his medical and chemical ones will immediately allow him. 
And if he had added here, that the blood, that animal 
fiuid, from which all the others are fecreted, was conftituted 
of the fame principles, tho’ differently proportioned, as the 
Lemma would have been equally admittable, perhaps it would 
have been more comprehenfive, and not have had a lefs 
direct and immediate tendency to infer the principles of the 
nervous fluid fecreted from its It might alfo bave prevented 
an unphyfical reader’s mifapprehending a paflage inthe 16th 
page of this performance, where Dr. Flemyng defites to.ob- 
2 ferye, 
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ferve, that as the nerves are /olid parts, that is, mot fluid, 
they muft be acknowledged to contain the fame principles 
with the other folid parts of the animal ftru€ture..—From 
whence, as the folids and fluids may feem mentioned here in 
fome contradiftinétion to each other, fome readers might fup- 
pofe they confifted of different principles; which the doctor 
did not intend, having evinced the very reverfe in the progrefs 
of his work. In p. 24, 25. he fays, ‘ the nerves are nourifh- 
ed principally by the nervous fluid; but that fluid cannot 

ive to the nerves what it contains not itfelf.” And p. 38 
he afks, * what can the moft fubtile fluid in the animal 
body confift of, but the fame principles which conftitute 
the blood, out of which it is made?’ And that this fimi- 
larity, or even identity, of the principles of the animal folids 
and fluids is not mere affertion, we know from chemical 
Analyfis ; and particularly from a Jate accurate one of ani- 
mal flefh, and of the human blood and urine, made by the 
worthy and indefatigable Dr. Langri/h, in his valuable 
treatife of the * modern theory and practice of phyfic, 
where it appears, that the principles which the tendons and 
mufcles of an ox, and the blood and urine of a healthy man 
were refolvable into, were the fame, tho’ in different pro- 
portions ; with this only exception, that the folids afforded 
no fixt falt, as the fluids, and particularly the urine, did. 
Neither is it probable, that if found human flefh were eafily 
procurable for an Analyfis, the principles would have been 
different ; tho’ poffibly their proportions might vary a little ; 
and perhaps the human fiefh might have afforded fome fixt 
falt, which the quadrupeds did not, the fixt falt from the 
fluids exhibiting the ufual Phenomena of fea-falt. 

The doctor’s fecond Lemma fuppofes, * that the nutrition 
of the {malleft veffels in the animal body is fupplied, at leaft 
in a confiderable meafure, if not principally, by the fluids 
or juices, which pervade their cavities.” This appears fo 
rational in itfelf, and fo obvious to every perfon, who is 
furnifhed with a tolerable idea of the animal ceconomy, 
that we fhall mention but two of the author’s many argu- 
ments in fupport of it: the firft is ‘ its analogy with the 
general manner of nutrition in the other anima! veflels, as 
acknowledged by the beft modern authors on that fubjeét, 
who allow a plaftic or nutritive quality in the fluids, which 
repairs the abrafions their fri€tion has occafioned : the fe- 
cond is ‘ its not being agreeable to the fimple procedure of 


* Compart p. 53, 54. with €0, 8: and oz, 
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te, to bring the greateft part of the nutrition from 
pro oi when the whole or greateft part of the Dz/pendi- 
am is made within.’ : 

The Daétor probably obferves this, in oppofition to the 
fentiments of feme, who fuppofed the nerves might be 
principally nourifhed by a vapourous moifture, furrounding 
their membranes, and pervading their fubftance: as he 
fuppofes fuch moifture, if admitted, to be more applicable 
to the repair of their involving membranes, than to that 
of any abrafions in their containing cavities. In this he 
agrees with Mr. Monro, whom the Doctor, with great 
pleafure, apprehends to have adopted this fyftem of the 
nervous fluid ; which he publifhed above ten years paft, 
though lefs explicitely than in his prefent pamphlet, in a 
Latin poem, entitled Neuropathia, a copy of which he 
then tranfmitted to that ingenious profeffor, And indeed 
it muft be acknowledged, there is an effential agreement, 
or even famenefs , in their fentiments of the nervous fluid, 
which is abundantly evinced by Dr. Flemyng’s final propo- 
fition, that, 

¢ The nervous fluid, or animal fpirits, confifls of phlegm 
or water, oil, animal falt and earth, all highly attenuated 
and fubtilized, and intimately mixed and incorporated to- 
gether.’——-T his, in fhort, infers no more, than that the 
nervous fluid, or animal fpirits, confifts of the fame prin- 
ciples with the circulating fluids from which it ‘was derived, 
and with the nervous fabrills, it is intended to nourifh and — 
repair, which it is highly reafonable to infer. And indeed 
in the Scholtuw, immediately fubfequent to this propofition, 
the Doétor fuppofes it muft appear ftrange, that an erqui- 
ry fo feemingly abftrufe, fhould terminate in fo great fim- 
plicity : but this, he obferves, to be the cafe with many 
important truths.’ 

It is undoubtedly impoffible to fubje& this nervous fluid, 
or animal fpirits (if they be really the fame) to fuch a che- 
mical analyfis, as the tangible animal fluids may; nor 
have we ever heard of any fuch analy/is even of the nerves. 
Mr. Monro affirms, that the whole Congeries of them in 
the human body would not form a rope of an inch dia- 
meter, the length of which, however, he does not men- 
tion, But as the nerves, as well as the flefh and tendons 
of quadrupeds, may be fubjeéted to this Examen, it might 
not be incurious to obferve their different proportions of the 
common conftituent principles ; from whence poffibly 
fome rational conjeture might be formed of the more par- 
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ticular Crafis of the fluid contained in, and nutritive of 
them, : | 

Hitherto our author feems, with fufficient force and per- 
fpicuity, to have deduced the principles of a fluid fecreted 
in the brain, which permeates ‘the cavities of. the nerves, 
and repairs their folids, But whether this fluid, confifting 
folely of thofe principles, doth really conftitute thofe ani- 
mal fpirits, that are indifpenfably requilite to voluntary and 
involuntary motion ; to communicate the impreffions of 
fenfation to the mind ; and which, in this ftate, appear even 
neceflary to a perceptible exertion of the faculties of the 
foul, is not fo clearly determinable from the fcope of this 
pamphlet. It mult be confefs’d, however, that the author 
being well aware of thofe objeétions, becomes more difh- 
dent here, than in his title page, and very modeftly fays, 
p.27. * I pretend not to prove, that there is nothing elfe 
in the nervous fluid, befides the principles I have enume- 
rated: But thefe principles, I affirm, it muft confift of, 
if the nerves are canals, and contain a fluid. There may 
be in animal fluids in general, and that of the nerves in 
particular, fome fubtle #ther, fire or fpirit, or whatever 
other name it may be called by, diffufed through the at- 
mofphere, and perhaps over our whole fyftem, acting by 
Jaws unknown to us, and in a particular manner in orga- 
nized bodies: I fay, there may be fuch a fpirit neceflary 
to cau’e mufcular motion, in co-operation with the proper 
fluid of the nerves, which is the produ& of the animal 
fabric and ceconomy ; and yet all my reafonings ftand 
good. Be that as it will, certain it is, that the nervous 
fluid I have defcribed, if there is really a nervous fluid, is, 
at leaft, a Conditio fine quad non of fenfation and mufcilat 
motion,» , ( | sad f: e 
‘The promifed demonftration then of the animal {pirits 
terminates either in this, that the nervous fluid, confifting 
of the common principles of the human mafs, are thé 
animal fpirits themfelves ; or elfe, the indifpenfable vehi- 
cle of them, which laft indeed feems the more probable : 
for it may be fairly fuggefted from what our author has 
fuppofed in the laft cited paragraph, that he himfelf con- 
ceived fomething ftill more fubtle than thofe material: prin- 
ciples, in their utmoft attenuation, fome Quintum guid, 
whofe effence may be ftill very recondite, and whofe ope- 
ration is at once amazingly bland and active, involved in 
the nervous fiuid he has demontftrated, as the exquifite and 
immediate agent between mind and miatter. If fuch there J 
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be, it muft probably remain the object of our contempla- 
tion: only, and can never admit of a palpable, nor perhaps 
of an experimental demonftration. It may be asked alfo, 
how far the nervous water, oyl, falt and earth, are capable 
of being fubtilized, and yet of continuing fo effentially 
fuch, as to deferve thofe appellations, by proving reducible 
to their own appearance and fubftance? We ase fenfible, 
the great lord Bacon fuggefts a commutation of the very 
elements, and particularly of water into air, which he fays 
would be.one of ‘the AfZagnalia Nature. itis no injury, 
however, to the memory of that illuftrious philofopher to 
aflert, that phyfics have admitted of fome improvements 
fince his time. But a purfuit of thefe fubtilties might too 
eafily lead us into a fruitlefs confideration of the amazing 
exility of matter, and the endlefs varieties of its forma- 
tion: for fuch indeed is the natural curiofity of the hu- 
man mind, and fuch the limitation of its powers, in this 
ftate, that. it is no wonder if our refearches are many, and 
a acquifitions, comparatively, few. : 
: then, confiftently with the fcope and purpofe of 
the Review, we might take leave of Dr. Flemyng’s performs 
ance ; but there is fomething fo diftinét and entertaining 
in his reflexions on the feemingly inftantaneous exertion of 
voluntary motion, that we chufe to conclude this article 
with a fummary abftra& of them; which are not the lefs 
his own, for their being very obvious, or for their havin 
Probably occusred to many other difcerning phyfiolo- 
gifts. 

‘ Time is infinitely divifible, as well as matter or ex- 
tenfion. A mufket bullet defcribes a certain line in a fe- 
cond, fuppofe one of a hundred yards, on a very moderate 
allowance, which containing 3600 inches, it defcribes an 
inch, taking its velocity at a Adedium, in the 36ooth parc 
of afecond; the roth of an inch in the roth of that time, 
and foon. Now every minuteft part of this line of 100 
yards muft be got over, before the bullet can arrive at the 
next, Hence we fee that the divifibility of time keeps 
pace with that of a line, which mathematicians have de- 
monftrated to be infinite, and which this fingle examp'¢ 
is {ufficient to convince us of.’ : 

* Motion is alternately meafured by time ; for length and 
fhortnefs of time, and flownefs and celerity of motion, are 
only relative and comparative terms. In like manner no 
part of matter or extenfion is abfolutely, but’ relatively, 
great or fmall. We can imagine no fmaller part of time 
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than our perception of ‘the progreflion of motion will 
permit. The more diftin@ly we perceive the progrefs of 
the body moved in the line defcribed, the flower its mo- 
tion appears ; the nearer we are lofing that perception, the 
motion appears the fwifter; and when aQually loft the tran- 
flation of the body feems not progreffive, but inftantane- 
ous.” This the Doétor illuftrates by a familiar example 
from the progrefs of found, which is certainly known not 
to be inftantaneous, and yet feems fuch in a perfon’s 
fpeaking at a diftance in a large room; the reafon of 
which is, that found moving above 50 feet in the zoth 
part of a minute, that divifion of time is too fmall for our 
fenfes to diftinguifh, or imagination to reprefent. And, 
from the fame reafon, if the.interval between the exertion 
of our will, and the execution of it, by the influx of the 
animal {pirits into the mufcles of voluntary motion, be fo 
fhort as not to be meafurable by our fenfes and imagina- 
tion, the effeét of our wi'l fhall appear to be inftantane- 


ous, though it is really otherwife.’ Uf 


ArT. tv. A Review of the fiery Eruption, which defeated 
the Emperor Julian’s Attempt to rebuild the Temple of Je- 
rufalem : In which Mr. Warburton’s Arguments are con- 
fidered, 8vo. Pr. 2s. Cooper. 


Ontroverfies, as they are generally conduéted, feldom 
afford much entertainment or inftruction to candid 
and confiderate readers. The contending parties appear too 
often more folicitous for viétory than truth, and difguft 
the moderate and fenfible part of their readers by leaving 
the point in difpute, (the only thing wherein the public is 
concerned) and running into perfonal refleétions and abufe. 
The author of the perfermance now before us is not -alto- 
gether free from this general charge againft controverfial 
writers; though fome may be inclined to think, that if a 
little abufive fmartnefs ison any occafion to be excufed, 
it ought to be in attacking Mr. Warburton, who has fhewn 
fo much of it.in his writings. 

Our author treats Mr. Warburton’s Fulian as an idle 
tale, a prettily fancied fable, an airy caftle upon which, to 
ufe his own expreflion, ¢ he plays all kinds of battery, and 
tries both reafon and ridicule to drive the Projec?er out of 
it, and oblize him to give it up as indefenfible.’ Fn his 
introduction, he handles Mr. /V.. with fome feverity for 
the manner in which he has treated the Fathers, and 
charges 
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him with being an enemy to them, under the guife 


of friendfhip : he takes care to inform us in the clofe of it, 
that he hopes the public will fome time or other fee the 


caufe of thefe antient worthies better defended, by a fin- 
cere well-wither to chriftianity in general, as well as to the 
church of England in particular. After this, he fhews 
the method wherein Mr. W. has executed his plan, in or- 
der to enable his readers to fee their way more clearly, and 
go through the whole with more fatisfaction. He likewife 


throws together the parts of Mr. ’s argument, that we 


may judge the better of the nature and real ftrength of it : 
and as he has expreffed it, it is as follows: oes 

© Fudaifm was fo peculiarly framed, that its inftitution 
could be abolifhed by the deftruction of ‘Ferufalem, and 
was intended in its End to be totally and finally abolifhed 
upon the introduétion and eftablifhment of chriftia- 
nity. 

‘Now the deftruétion of the temple by Titus was brought 
about under the particular direction of Providence, and as 
Yudaijm was then fully and compleatly abolifhed, fo Chri/- 
tianity had likewife at that time its full and compleat efta- 
blifhment. 

‘ Confequently, the conclufion appears to be unavoidable, 
that this deftruction of the temple by Titus was not only a 
total but a final one. 

© Whence it follows from this courfe of God’s difpenfa- 
tions, that the temple of ‘ferufalem fhall never be rebuilt 
for the purpofe of “fewi/h worthip. 

Our author proceeds to fhew, that this doétrine is ut- 
terly inconfiftent with the truth of the fcriptures, both of 
the Old and New Teftament ; where, he -fays, we are 
conftantly taught to believe, that this important revolution 
from ‘fudai/m to chriftianity was totally effected not only at 
a different time but by means quite contrary to the deftruétion 
the Temple of Ferufalem. He endeavours to make it ap- 
pear by a variety of texts, that both the law and the pro- 
phets, z.¢. the whole religion of the Fewifh difpenfation, 
did actually terminate and was abolifhed at the coming of 
fobn Baptift, and that the chriftian religion did then fucceed 
in its place, 

Having proved, that the religion of the Fews was per- 
fectly abolifhed, and the defign of God thereby to intro- 
duce chriftianity at the fame time completed before the 
deftru&tion of the- temple, he goes on to thew, that this 
yMportant revolution was brought about by fuch mans, 
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as were not only very different from, but utterly incompa- 
tible with that vengeful deftruGion. 

Towards the clofe of our author’s performance, he in- 
forms us, that he had now and then amufed himfelf with 
effaying a fearch into the labyrinth of Mr. Warburton's 
thoughts upon this fubject, to find out bow and by what 
fteps he was led into the unlucky miftake, that the ‘fewis 
religion was framed with a particular view of building chrifti- 
anity upon the ruins of the temple. £ And as fufpenfe, 
fays he, is the moft uneafy ftate of the mind, and more- 
over is aggravated in fuch ‘cafes.as thefe by the fenfe of a 
defeat, therefore in thefe kinds of flights efpecially, fome . 
hypothefis is always framed for the mind to reft upon. 
Forced by this weaknefs, I fat down contented with the 
following conclufion, which though it may very likely not 
prove to be the true folution of this in/uperable difficulty 5 


be the reader will, I hope, fee reafon enough why I fhould 


induced to acquiefce in it.’ 

We thal] prefent our readers with the: folution given to 
this infuperable difficulty, as our author is pleafed to call it, 
as a {mall fpecimen of his manner of writing. § Firft then, 
fays he, it was eafy to obferve *, that this opinion con- 
cerning the perpetuity of the Fewi/b iexuwes had been ef- 
poufed, and confidently affirmed by {everal of the ancient 
fathers of the chriftian church, and even by the ‘Jews them- 
felves, The fingular indignation fhewn in executing this 
vengeance gave this notion its principal rooting. ‘Ia this 
fituation of mind it was natural for the fathers both to 
fearch and to find in the prophets farther and fuller fatisfac- 
tion in the point. Accordingly Dr. Hammond: obferves, 
that all this (belief) feems to have foundation in the exprefs 
words of Daniel +, He fhall make it defalate until the con- 
fummation ; which words are exprefsly brought by our au- 
thor for this very purpofe ¢. But his delicacy not’ rightly 
liking the ground.on which this interpretation of that pro- 
phecy was built, fet his wits to work to provide another 
foundation, which lying deeper, and under the firft fhould 
give the. building all that ftrength and firmnefs which it 
wanted. In making this inquiry it was obvious to remark, 
that the ‘Fewi/> Temple-worthip was framed exprefsly with 


* Vide Hammond, in Rom, x. 16, et Bafnage Hift. de Juifs, 
wl. 
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3 particular view to the * prefervation of their religion 3, 
Hence it was cafy to colle&, that this Temple-worfhip wag 
framed with a particular view to the d¢/fruétion of that reli- 
gion. ‘Fhefe things will appear to be naturally connected, 
when we confider the all-comprehenfive mind of the infi- 
nitély-fkilful archite& (who muft neceflarily have a com- 
plete view of his defign from one end to the other) toge-' 
ther with the peculiar fingularity of the whole conftitution 
of ‘Fudat/m. 
 § Thus far we fee the work advanced without any ftrain 
upon the inventive faculty. But another difficulty was yet 
behind, how to find out a way of connecting the neceflary 
prefervation of chriftianity with that deftruction of ‘Fuda- 
ifm: A difficulty fo great, that I am apt to think the de- 
iign would have dropt here, had not that quickening fhame 
which we all feel on any occafion of having our wits baffled, 
now proved an irrefiftible impulfe to rifque every thing 
rather than fubmit to the reproach. . 
‘ In this extremity therefore we are not to wonder if we 
find an unexpected condefcenfion fhewn to the A/athema- 
tictans. The poet tells us, that in extreme cafes, fas eff ef 
ab bofte doceri. Now it had happened very luckily for the 
purpofe, that the great modern Father of the mathematics 
had invented a new and curious. way of improving that’ 
fcience by a fiction ; according to which quantities are fup- 
pofed to be generated by the continual flux or motion of 
others. In the application of. this method it became ne- 
ceflary to confider thefe quantities, fometimes in a nafcent, 
and at other times, in an evanefcent ftate, by which in- 
genious contrivance they could be made either, continu- 
ally to tend to and at laft abfolutely to become nothing, 
or wee Versa, according to the intention and occafions of 
the Artif. Now by extending this noble invention to the 
two religions, it evidently appeared, that, from the time 
of the firft coming of Chrift, ‘fudaif/m entered into its eva- 
nefcent ftate, as on the other hand -Chriffianity did into a 
najcent ftate, by which means both being put into a pro- 
per flux, one was feen continually decaying, and the 
other continually improving, till at laft by the deftruction 
of the Temple Fudai/m a€tually vanifhed and became no- 
thing, and the chrittian religion then burfted out a per- 
icctly generated entity. This it can’t be denied was a 
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lueky hit; and there was this farther advantage attending 
it, oh as the great author of the mathematical method of 
fluxions had for very good reafons ftudioufly avoided giv- 
ing any definition of the precife magnitude of thofe mo- 
ments, by whofe help he difcovers the exact magnitude of 
the generated quantities, fo our author, by the fame rule 
of application, and under the influence of the fame autho- 
rity, was fairly excufed from defining that precife degree of 
perfection and imperfection in which the two religions fub- 
fitted, during the refpective evanefcent and nafcent ftate of 
each, by the help of which he difcovered the precife time, 
when Fudaifm was perfectly abolifhed, and Chriffianity 
perfectly eftablifhed. 
¢ But we may well fuppofe, that the moft alluring charm 
in this extraordinary piece of ingenuity, was the creating 
of a new charaéter by it: For queftionlefs he may now be 
juftly ftiled the great founder and inventor of the fluxionary 
method of theology. I am the more inclined to give into 
this opinion, that the thought of giving an air of probabi- 
lity to his {cheme was taken from the mathematicians, as 
we fee thefe gentlemen made the conftant butts of his wit 
upon every occafion that offers throughout this treatife; 
for it is well known to be no uncommon praétice among 
wery ingenious wits to abufe thofe mo/f to whom they are 
moft obliged. 
© Thus we are arrived at the finifhing ftroke of the whole 
fabric: In which however the greateft difficulty of all is 
ftill feen ftanding and unremoved. For all that has been 
hitherto produced reaches no farther than to a total deftruc- 
tion of the temple, whereas it was a final one only that 
could ferve his purpofe. What was now to be done? to 
remove the obftacle was not in the compafs of man’s wit : 
But having advanced with fo much fuccefs to the con- 
cluding point, all talk of receding was given to the winds ; 
and if the mountain could not be cleared away, yet a pro- 
per pair of wings would enable him to fly over it. For 
this purpofe, big as it is, yet no notice is taken of it, that 
fo under the cover of that filence the change might not be 
difcerned by the reader, when he faw it roundly aflerted 
to be evident, that a repugnancy in the coexiftence of Fu- 
daifm and Chriftianity would require God’s interpofition 
to prevent the reftoration of the temple, or, which is the 
fame thing, require the final deftruction of the temple ; 
whereas, on the contrary, it is notogioufly evident, that 
this 
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this repugnancy in the co-exiftence of the two difpenfations 
confifts wholly and folely in the limited and imperfect na- 
ture of the one, and the unlimited perfection of the other. 
In this fenfe only it is, that the exiftence of Fudai/m is in- 
confiftent with that of chriffianity ; and in this fenfe indeed 
the fuppofition of their co-exiftence is a contradiction ; but 
then ’tis notorious, that the exiftence of this contradiction 
has no manner of ‘relation to the meer exercife of the acts 
of the Fewifh worfhip, and therefore can haye no kind of 
dependance upon the ruin or reftoration of the temple.’ Ih 
fhort, this fancy of a neceflary connexion between the tem- 
ple-edifice, and the being of chriftianity, puts one in mind 
of alike connexion, which the honeft yeoman of Kent 
fancied there was between Tenterden fteeple and, Goodwin 
fands. Upon the whole we may fafely conclude, that this 
pretended chriftianity which is of fuch an unfubftantial na- 
ture, that it muft neceflarily vanifh at the reftoration of 
the temple, can be nothing elfe but a meer gho/ft, conjuréd 
up by the force of our author’s magical circle, drawn froin 
the nature of the two difpenfations to the prophecies,’ and 
round about again from the prophecies to the nature of the 
two difpenfations. But if it be a gho/f, it is evidently the 
ghoft of departed “fudai/m.’ 

He proceeds foon after, in the way of ridicule, as fol- 
lows. * In effect, fays he, if this do&trine of the final 
deft@@ftion of the temple be fo clearly revealed, and evi- 
de educed from fcripture, and at the fame time of 
{uch prime importance to the being of chriftianity as our 
author hath fuggefted ; then it muft be a neceflary funda- 
mental article of the chriftian faith, and confequently both 
the creeds, as they ftand at prefent in our liturgy, are de- 
feCtive in this refpect, for no fuch article is to be found 
in either of them. On the contrary, they muft unavoid- 
ably lead us into fundamental error on this head; for it is 
plainly fuppofed in both as they now. fland, that this king- 
dom of Chrift had its fir/# beginning while he was upon earth, 
and in confequence of that, immediately after the afcen- 
fion, he is faid to be placed at the right-hand of Gad, 
that is, upon the throne of this kingdom ; after which fol- 
lows the article concerning the general judgment. 

© This chafm then ought undoubtedly to be filled up; 
aaa with ‘all due deference to ‘my’ fuperiors, may, I 
think, be done by inferting into the larger or Nicene creed 
fome fuch words as thefe: * He afcended into heaven, and 
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fat at the right-hand of the father. Whence be came in 
majelty and power to judge the Jewith nation, when bis 


kingdom had its firft beginning, and from thence be /hall 
come in perfon to judge both the quick and dead, whofe king: 
dom fhall bave no ending.’ It will be likewife fitting that 
a proper day be fet a-part for the celebration of this impor- 
tant fefiva/, and a fuitable colle drawn up for the occa- 
fron, whereby we may be annually put in mind to offer 
up our prayers to almighty God, returning him our un- 
feigned thanks for raifing bis church out of the ruins of the 
temple of Ferufalem, and humbly befeeching him that he 
would pleafe to continue the ineftimable bleffing of this bis king- 
dom upon earth, and fo to watch over his mountain of Zion, 
as finally to prevent the reftoration of that temple for the pur- 
pale of Fewifb worfip. 

‘ Every body fees that the prefent junCture is very favour- 
able for making this mew improvement, now the calendar 
is to be altered in purfuance to the late act for changing the 
ftyle; and I hope the whole will be thought a proper fub- 
ject for the care of thofe ingenious and pious gentlemen, 
who are at prefent fo /audably employed in reforming all 
parts of the liturgy by their curious difquifitions.” + 

The attempt of the emperor ‘Fulian to rebuild the tem- 
ple of Ferufalem, our author referves to be confidered in 


the next part of his Review. f 


ArT. vi. Remarks upon a Treatife, intituled, Free and candid 
Difguifitions, relating to the Church of England, &c. In 
Some Letters to a worthy Dignitary of the Church of Wells. 
Wherein an Attempt towards a Difeevery of the true and 
real Defign of the Difquifitions, is humbly fubmitted to the 
Confideration of the ferious and thinking Members. of the 
Eftablifbment. Part the Seconv. By a Prefbyter of the 
Church of England. Od?avo, 3s. Innys. 


N the firft part of the performance now before us, our 

author is at great pains to fhew that the propofal for al- 
tering the frame of our liturgy, and for contraéting the 
three fervices into one, is neither expedient, prudent, or jufti- 
fiable ;—that the reafons affigned for the alteration, are by » 
no means of weight fufficient to warrant it ;—that the ob- 
jections made to the length of our fervices, to the repetitions 
4n them ; to the manner in which they are generally read, 
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ahd to the fancied defects and corruptions in them, are idle, 
trifling, and groundlefs ;—-that the /ength of them, the 
repetitions in them, and the manner in. which they are read 
(whether at diftin& times or otherwife) are clearly juftifed 
from the practice of the primitive chriftians, in the pureft 
ages of the church ;—that the little blemifhes or defects 
complained of, are really no defeé?s at all; at leaft of too 
little moment to make alterations neceflary, they being 
very inoffenfive, and far from giving the leaft countenance 
to popery, to Vice, or impiety ;—that the alteration pro- 
pofed (viz. contraéting the three fervices into one) is a ma~ 
nifeft deviation from the practice of the firft and pureft ages 
of the church; and has an evident tendency to deface the 
remembrance of the antient hours of prayer, and the antient 
piety and devotion of the firft chriflians ;—that it has ‘ac- 
tually been once a means of introducing amongft us, fuch 
a fcene of mifery, confufion and impiety, as no one, who 
hath the leaft regard for our eftablifhment, can think of 
but with horror and deteftation ;—and confequently that it is 
fo far from being likely to promote the ends of true piety, 
devotion, charity, inftruction, &c. that it would, in all 
probability, be a means to put an end to that little fenfe of 
religion, ywhich is left amongft us, 

After this he proceeds to point out the true and real de- 
fign of the di/quifitions; a defign, which, unlefs timely 
prevented, bids fair, he fays, to overturn our conftitution 
in church and fate. Hear what he fays. 

* The prefent defign, fays he, indeed has been carried 
on with fuch fecrecy, that it is difficult, if not impraética- 
ble, to trace the beginnings of it, or to look through the 
whole contrivance. HoWever facts are an evidence beyond 
exception ; and upon a fuppofition or two, which are not 
unreafonable, we may poffibly be able to make fome dif- 
coveries, which may ferve to awaken the ferious and think- 
ing members of the eftablifhment. 

* Firft then, let us fuppofe, that a fet of men, who fe- 
parate from our communion, are not thoroughly pleafed 
with their prefent fituation; that a bare indulgence,. to ex- 
ercife their religion, is not fufficient to content fubjects, 
who infift upon the moft zealous attachment to the civil 
Conftitution. In this cafe, they will naturally think of 
proper expedients, whereby they may,be admitted into, 
and enjoy the full privileges of the eftablifhment. And as 
an attempt of this kind muft be attended with great diffi- 
culties, 
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culties, they will as naturally at with the utmoft caution. 
They will confequently conclude, that it would be very 
imprudent, as Diffenters, to apply to the government for 
privileges ; for any thing more than religious liberties, the 
confequence of applications and addrefles of that kind, and 
from that quarter, being of too latea date to be forgotten 
Let us therefore in the next place, fuppofe | | 

‘ 2. That a feleé&t number of thofe gentlemen, who 
could be intrufted with a fecret,. met together, and re- 
folved to addrefs their governors in the capacity of dutiful 


fons of the church. But when or how, it will be afked, 


could they poffibly think, that fuch a fcheme was feafible? 
Let us therefore fuppofe, what is not to be denied. - 

‘ 3, That feveral of the feparation, have lately accepted 
of preferment in the church; that fome of them (fome of ’ 
them, I fay ; for I would by no means fuggeft, that all of 
them are infincere, being well affured that many of them, 
and thofe of the higheft order in the church, are true 
friends, and real ornaments to the prefent eftablifhment) 
ftill retain fome fecret veneration for their old friends, and 
their old principles, in which they were educated. In this 
cafe, there will be no difficulty to imagine, that fuch men 
would readily come into the fcheme of the di/quifitors, and 
fuffer their names to be made ufe of, and annexed (when 
occafion fhould require) to any petitions, which they fhould. 
think proper to prefent to their governors for the eafe of 
tender and fcrupulous confciences. ‘This difficulty being 
removed, let us fuppofe, 

‘ 4. That other expedients were thought of, which 
might be ferviceable to promote. the fcheme, and carry it 
into execution. An affair of fuch an important nature 
wauld require to be conduéted with great prudence. An 
eftablifhed church is not to be overturned, nor any confi- 
derable alterations, to be made in a conftitution, without 
fome reafons aflign’d ; without fome plaufible arguments, 
at leaft, for the neceflity of it. Let us fuppofe therefore, 
that in the fame pious, confcientious, and loyal committee, 
it was refolved, 

© 5. That all the old objeétions, againft the liturgy and 
the con/flitution, fhould be colleéted together, and drawn up 
in fuch a plaufible manner, as not to be eafily obviated by 
common readers ; that in this performance, no complaints 
or objections fhould be offered, but in the moft humble and 
inoffenfive manner; feldom any thing propofed, but in 
the 
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fubmiffive form of queries, or in the ftrongeft expref- 
ah of candour, of duty, and obedience to their governors. 
iT fhall only trouble you with one fuppofition more. The 
abjections, queries, and propofals, being thus collected, and 
put together; let us fuppofe, we 
< 6. A bold, conceited, pedant, at the head of a famous 
academy, haranguing his brethren and friends to the fol+ 


lowing purpofe : (PAR | ; 2 
After this we are prefented with a long oration, cartied 
on thro’ no lefs than fifty pages, and, according to our 
author’s account, made up chiefly of exttatts froth the 
difquifitions, 8c. or inferences clearly deducible from them. 
Ic may not be iimproper to prefent our readers with a few 
s from this oration, which, if they do not greatly 


edify, will at leaft divert them: It/begin’ as follows : 


¢ Gentlemen, ; 

¢ It is now near @ full century, fince our pious, per- 
fecuted anceftors, and ourfelves, have laboured under great 
difficulties, civil and religious. In a mild government 
founded upon the principles af liberty, I am confident, you 
will agree with me, that the bef? of /ubjec?s ought to be 
particularly regarded ; and confidering the countenance and 
indulgence, with which we have long been favoured by 
the beft of princes, we have no reafon to fufpeét, that real 
and fub/lantial emoluments will be denied uss I own, I 
think, we had never a better opportunity, of having our 
grievances redrefled, OUR CONSCIENCES relieved, and our 
privileges enlarged, than at the prefent happy conjunc- 
ture, 

Our friends, you afe fenfible, are great and numerous, 
We have the patronage and proteétion of very wife and good 
men; very wife and good men are entire fricnds to us and our 
caufe, Numbers in the army, at the bar, and upon the 
bench ofthe leading, the moft eminent, the moff intelligent 
and judicious members of the eftablifhment are with us; and 
fhall we neglect to feize fo favourable a conjunéture? Quin 
igitur expergefcimini! en illa, illa, quam Jape optaftis, lie 
bertas! praterea Divitia, decus, gloria in oculis fita funt. 

We can truly boaft of faithful and powerful allies, in al- 
moft all parts of Europe and America. Men of all religions 
and of no religion, cannot but admire and efteem us for our 
pious intrepidity ; for our grateful and difinterefied attach- 
ment to the government; for our.apen and undifguifed be- 
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haviour ; for our avowed averfim to infincerity and hypo 
crify, and will infallibly join us in the glorious enterprize 
propofed ; in efpoufing the caufe of truth and liberty. New- 
England is the habitation of the faints, the never-failing 
friends of ,our Sion, the ffrength of our ete = and our 
_ northern allies, upon the firft notice, willreadily and gladly 
do as they have done before ;_ will gladly march fouthward 
to affift us, and partake of the benefits of a bleffed reforma- 
tion. 

We have the honour to be admitted into the company of 
men of high diftin€tion in church and ftate; and, withoug 
vanity I may venture to fay, that we have art, and fkill, 
and learning enough, to make proper advantages of it. The 
vifible decay of religion, and the diffolute manners of the 
age, are fubjeéts, which frequently make a part of the con- 
verfatlon of ferious and thinking men. How eafy is it in 
this cafe, to exprefs a pious concern for the crying fins of 
the nation; for the degenerate, the profligate, the ungodly 
behaviour of the people, and humbly to hint that certain 
defeéts in the conftitution feem to be the great caufe of ‘it? 
How natural is it, with all becoming fubmiffion, and refpeét- 
ful deference, to afk whether there might not be /ome de- 
feéts in the reformation, in the liturgy of the eftablifbed 
church; in ber difcipline, &c ?. And which is more material, 
whether there is not a pious delign on foot, carried on by 
the moderate and worthy members of the church, to addrefs 
their governors, and beg, that fome meafures might be taken 
to ftop the progrefs of popery, to ftrengthen the proteftant 
intereft, and reform fome things in the liturgy,. and -the 
con{titution, which may give Countenance to the errors and 
fuperftition of the great enemies of our Sion ? 

Delenda eff Oxonia ; we can never hope to thrive or do 
well, as long as that feminary of pedantry, prieftcraft, and 
bigotry fubfifts. Several /edate and fertous, thoughtful and 
Pudious, humble and conformable mens in another part of the 
learned world, we are informed, will meet us half way, 
and embrace us with open arms. 

May God difpofe our hearts to confider, and confidering to 
underfiand, and underfianding to follow after the things, 
which make for peace and piety. By virtue of magazines— 
thonthly reviews—differtations upon the expediency and neceffity 
of a review—abridgments of the free and candid difquifitions, 
adapted to the capacities of the people—forms of prayer fitted 
for the ufe of chriftians of any denomination—queries am 

catechifms for the ufe of the multitude—elubs and focieties of 
. cobblersy 
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‘tobblers, -coachmen, and carrmen—of taylors and tinkers—of 
young foldiers and failors—of link-boys and libertines 5 of deifis 
and debauchees; of needy Scotfmen,—feavengers and roguifp 
folicitors ; of free-thinkers, free-talkers, and free livers ; of in- 
fidels, inbolders, independents, pickpockets, papifts, and a FREE 
AND CANDID MODERATOR—calculated for an ingenuous 
enquiry into truth ; for difcufing the feveral particulars fug- 
gefted in the Di/quifitions ; for examining the doctrines of 
the trinity, the facraments, and other great points in reli- 
gion ;—by virtue of thefe auxiliary forces, we thall be able 
to propagate pure religion, and make truth known among 
all forts and conditions of people. We fhall be able to dif- 
perfe the difguifitions throughout the nation, and put our 
exceptions to the Liturgy, &c. into the hands of great num- 
‘bers, who are not in a capacity to obviate or examine them 5 
‘ina word, we fhall be able to let the public know, that 
what is writ againft us isnot worth ther reading, and that our 
opponents are confeffedly unable to remark properly upon per- 
formances, which are the refult of long and diligent enquiry.” 

Having given our readers a {mall {pecimen of our author's 
abilities: as an orator, we fhall beg leave to prefent them 
next with a few inftances of his genteel manner of writing, 
‘and fome of thofe elegant and polite phrafes made ufe of by 
this worthy prefbyter of the church of England, He begs 
leave to acquaint the public, (p. 223) that he is commif- 
fioned by feveral clergymen, and other worthy members of 
the eftablifhed church, to let the di/guifitors know that 
upon {uppofition they are diffenters, their propofals are an in- 
folent and infidious attack upon the conftitution, evidently 
calculated to difturb the peace of the eftablifhed church, and 
abfolutely irreconcileable with that gratitude, which they 
Owe to the indulgence of their governors. 

“© That (provided they are cnly nominal members of our 
church, who have crept into it, by the infamous arts of in- 
fincerity and prevarication ; who have fubfcribed to her-li- 
turgy, doétrine, and government, without fincerely aflent- 
ing, or confenting to them)—their prevarication precludes 
them from any claim to the public attention ; it being ex- 
tremely unreafonable, that millions of fincere and confcien- 
ttous chriftians fhould be made uneafy, fhould have their 
public devotions altered and defaced, to gratify a few con- 
ceited men, who have neither pretenfions to principle, con- 
feterice, honour or common bonefly.” 

_ Again ; when he confiders the charges brought again 
him by the difquifitors in ” fecond part of their Appeal, we 
2 find 
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find the followirig paflage. ‘The friends of the author om 
the other hand flatter him, that be has done fomething to- 
derably well ; that, as far as behas gone, he has given a clear 
and full anfwer to the objeélions made to our liturgy, and 
ewn them to be idle, trifling, and groundle/s ; that he has 
proved the difquifitors to be guilty of the very tmputations, 
which they would fix upon the author of the remarks; to be 
guilty of mean, low, paultry feurrility; of fhameful prevari- 
cation, of bafe infinuations, of notorious fal/hoods, and other 
little artifices, frequently found in the treatifes of the moft 
vain, conceited, impious, {neering infidels— , 

That which will deferve the reader’s particular notice, 
fays he, p. 269, the Difquifitors infift upon it, that the 
Difquifitions, and their Appeals, &c. are all the words of 
truth and foberne/x. Teneatis amici ? What, in the name 
of goodnefs! are the words of truth and fobernefs? Are 
foameful prevaricution—bafe infinuations—mean, low, canting 
feurrility—notorious falfhoods—fceptical ribaldry—paultry 
guibble—vain, arrogant affertions—confident appeals to com 
mon fenfe and reafon——rude infults upon the eftablifhbment—im- 
pudent menaces—are thefe the words of truth and fober- 
nefs ? : 

Our author feems to out-do himfelf when {peaking of the 
apologif? for the di/quifitions, whom he feldom mentions 
without beftowing on him one or other of the following 
genteel appellations; injolent fchifmatic, fceptical trifler, 
paultry {neerer, impertinent caviller, &c. and in one place, 
he calls him a pert, impudent prevaricating [ceptical knave. 

By the above fpecimens our readers will clearly perceive 
what character this performance deferves; and will, no 
doubt, be apt to think, that had the author intended the 
greateft fervice to the caufe of the di/quifitions, he could not, 
perhaps, have taken a more effeCtual method than he has 
done to promote it. We fhall only add, that inftead of 
doing any fervice to his caufe, he will, we apprehend, be 
thought, by the candid, moderate, and judicious part of 
our clergy, to have done it no {mall difhonour, by employing 
fuch weapons in its defence ; weapons, which, we heartily 
with, may be always left in fuch hands, 

It may not be improper to acquaint our readers, that our 
author, in return for the honour done him(for fuch he tells us 
he really efleems it) by the account we gave of the firft part 
of his remarks in our review for March 1750, has made 
mention of us in fuch honourable and refpectful verms as 
thofe of illiterate rudenefi, inveéfive, cavil and impertinence, 

; &e, ) 
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cc, has ranked us amongft the friends of the Difquifitors, 
and under that character beftowed upon us a due fhare of 
thofe flowers of {peech, of which he has fo rich a variety 5 
and not only fo, but (fuch is the gratitude of our worthy 
Prefbyter) has inferted in his performance a long letter from 
a friend, who has treated us with a very ungommon degree 
of refpeét, and fhewn talents for e/egant and polite writing 
equal, if not fuperior, to thofe of our author himfelf, 
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Art. vt. A Treatife on Virtue and Happinefs. By Thor 
mas Nettleton, 17. D. and F.R.S. 8vo. 4s, Payne. 


HE favourable reception, which this book has met 
with from the public, renders it unneceflary for us 
to fay any thing of its character; or give our readers a 
view of what it contains: nor fhould we indeed have taken 
any notice of it, but that this edition is much improved, 
and feveral confiderable additions and alterations made, 
All we fhall fay concerning it is, that, whoever has a tafte 
for moral fubje&ts, (the moft important of any) and would 
fee the method of obtaining a folid and durable happinefs, 
inted out in an eafy, agreeable, and perfpicuous manner, 
will find his account in a careful perufal of it. h 
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Art. vit. Some Conjeéiures relative to a very ancient 
Piece of Money, ately found a? Eltham im Kent, &e, 
By Charles Clarke, late of Balioi-College, Oxford. 410, 
2s. Rivington. 


HE antient piece of money, which is the fubje@ of 

our author’s conjectures, was found, he tells us, 
about a year ago in a Stratum of white fand, by a labourer 
as he was digging up fome new ground ‘at E/tham; and is 
not the leaft blurred or exeded, but in the higheft pre- 
fervation, having the adorandi rubigo (as he calis it) and 
the femblance and peculiar air of much antiquity. The 
intrinfic value of this piece, which is of bafe metal and 
weighs fifteen grains and a half, we are told, is one penny, 
three farthings, and three fourths, It has no head nor 
legenda ; the reverfe is divided into quarters, with a ftar 
in one quarter, and a crefcent in the other. As thefe de- 
vices are always fc.und,in the ancient feals of Richard I, 
‘3 eur 
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our author thinks it highly probable, that this piece of mos 
ney is a coin of that king. 

He has added fome remarks on a differtation (lately pub- 
lithed) on Oriuna the fuppofed wife of Caraufius, * and 
on the Roman coins there mentioned ; the reafons affigned. 
for making thefe remarks, we fhall give our readers in hig 
own words, which may ferve as a fpecimen of his ftile and 
manner of writing. _ ¢ I fhould not have thus publickly 
madé thefe remarks,’ fays he, § but am concerned that 
fuch a trifling differtation, whofe author had acquired fome 
credit with the learned Re Nummarida, fhould appear in 
the French academy, and be the reproach of a nation that 
did poffefs the moft valuable collection of Greek and Ro- 
man coins in the univerfe. The flight credit the diflerta- 
tor affords Monf. Boze, keeper of the French king’s me- 
dals, a man of extenfive learning, though not fuperior to his 
free communication of it, | am afraid will draw fome fe- 
vere remarks from another quarter, which by this trifling 
attempt of our Britifh author, we have little hope he can 
retort : However, I with fome more able pen would undertake 
to vindicate our eftablifhed Engli/fh right of having given to 
the learged as many excellent treatifes de re Nummarid - as 
any nation under the fun.’ : h 
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ArT. vitt. Candid Remarks upon the Rev. Mr. Taylor’s 
Difcourfe entitled, The Scripture Doétrine of Atonement 
examined. Ina Letter to Mr. Taylor. By George 
Hampton, AZ. 4. 8vo. Preis. 6d. Ofwald. 


HE author of the piece now under our confidera- 
tion, which is written with remarkable candour and 
modefty, appears to be a true and confiftent friend to 
freedom of enquiry; treats Mr. Taylor with decency and 
good-manners ; and delivers his fentiments upon the point 
in debate with great moderation. If thofe who engage 
in controyerfies of any kind would write in the fame 
cool difpaffionate manner our author does; we~ fhould 
then fee differences in opinion: occafion no breach of friend- 
fhip, nor any violation of the rules of good-breeding ; 
and ‘might flatter ourfelves with the hopes of. feeing truth 
ftruck out between the contending parties, and their dif- 
putes terminated to mutual fatisfaétion. 
Mr. Hampton's principal view in this letter is to fhew, 


¥ See Review for Fune 1751. p. 75. Ant. xxui1. 
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that the objeCtions urged by Mr. Taylor againft condidering 
the legal as piacular facrifices, and the facrifice of Chrift 
as vicarious, are infufficient. With regard to the merits 
of the caufe, it is not our province to determine ; nor 
fhall we detain our readers with any extracts from this 
performance, but think it fufficient to inform them, that 
though our author endeavours to vindicate the commonly 
received opinion with regard to the point in difpute, yet 
he is much more moderate in his fentiments concerning 
it, than the generality of thofe who have taken the fame 
fide of the queftion. By /atisfaction to the divine juftice, 
when applied to the fufferings of Chri/?, he thinks nothing 
more is meant, than that they were fuch, as that it pleafed 
God to confider and accept of them, as fufficient to manifeft 
his difpleafure againft fin, and to vindicate the honour of 
his juftice and laws ; at the fame time that he was pleafed 
to fhew mercy to the finner: and by the imputation of our 
fins to Chriff, he imagines nothing more is intended, than 
that, as he undertook to procure for us the remiffion of 
our fins, they may be faid /o far to have been placed to 


his account, fh 
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Art. 1x. An Effay on Mr. Hume’s Effay on Miracles. 
By William Adams, Ad. 4. Minifler of St. Chad’s 
Salop, and Chaplain to the Bifhop of Liandaff, 8vo. 2s. - 
Dodfley. 


Mong the many ufeful and valuable productions that 
s have deen lately publifhed, this is not the leaft con- 
fiderable. The fubject is very important, and handled with 
judgment and accuracy: the full evidence, poflibility, and 
propriety of miracles are diftinétly fhewn; and the ob- 
jections of Mr. Hume, though urged with great acutenefs, 
proved to be inconclufive. Nor igs it the leait praife of this 
performance, that it is written with candour, and in fuch 
a manner as fhews the author to have enlarged and generous 
notions of chriftianity, and a temper free from fournefs 
and bigotry. 

He has divided his piece into two parts; in the firft he 
proves that mirac'es are credible in themfelves, and in the 
fecond fhews the credibility of the go’pel miracles, and 
what difparity there is between them and thofe of popery, 
obviating as he goes along ali that has been advanced upon 
the fubject by Mr. Hume. 
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The argument urged by Mr. Hume againft miracles ig 
as follows, ‘* It appears,” fays he, ‘* that no teftimony 
for any kind of miracle can ever amount to a probability 
much lefs to afproof; and that, even fuppoting it amounted 
to a proof, ’twould be oppofed by another proof, derived 
from the very nature of the faét which it would endeavour 
to eftablifh. ’Tis experience alone which gives authority 
to human teftimony ; and it is the fame experience which 
aflures us of the laws of nature. When, therefore, thefe 
two kinds of experience are contrary, we have nothing to 
do but fubftraé&t the one from the other, and embrace an 
Opinion, either on the one fide or the other, with that af- 
furance which arifes from the remainder. But, according 
to the. principle here explained, this fubftraGtion, with re- 

ard to all popular religions, amounts to an entire anni- 
Filation ; and, therefore, we may eftablifh it as a maxim, 
that no human teftimony can have fuch force as to prove 
a miracle, and make it a juft foundation for any fuch fy- 
ftem of religion.” 

In anfwer to this, our author obferves, that, the uni- 
formity of nature is no way impeached or brought in 
queftion by the fuppofition of miracles. ¢ The concur- 
ing teftimony of mankind,’ fays he, * to the courfe of 
nature, is not contradi¢ted by thofe who have experienced 
contrary appearances in a few inftances. ‘The idea of a 
miracle unites and reconciles thefe feeming differences, 
By fuppofing the faéts in queftion to be miraculous, the 
uniformity of nature is preferved, and the facts are ac- 
counted for upon another principle intirely confiftent with 
it. Thus, experience teacheth us, that lead and iron are 
heavier than water: but a man, by proje&ting thefe heavy 
bodies, may make them fwim in water, or fly in air. 
Should the fame be done by any invifible power, it would 
_beamiracle. But the uniformity of nature is no more 
difturbed in this gafe than the former, nor is the general 
experience, which witnefles to the fuperior gravity of thefe 
bodies, any proof that they may not be raifed in air and 
water by fome invifible agent, as well as by the power of 
man: all that experience teaches is the comparative weight 
of thefe bodies. If therefore, they are feen to float in 
meciums lighter than themfelves, this muft be the effect 
pf art or ftrength; but, if it be done without any vifiole 
art Or power, it muft be done then by fome art or power 
that is invitible, that is, it muft be miraculous. This is 
phe procefs by which we infer the exiftence of miracles ; 
| ! which 
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which is, therefore, fo far from being contradiéted by that 
experience upon which the laws of nature are eftablifh 
that it is clofely conneéted and ftands in the faireft agree- 
ment with it. 

‘ The queftion then will remain-whether any fuch invifible 
agents have ever interpofed in producing vifible effeéts? A- 
gainft the Pofidility of this, though the author is pleafed to 
pronounce it impoffible, he hath offered no argument (and 
indeed, none can eye be offered) againft the Credibility 
of it; the experience which he pleads, is no argument at 
all. This experience proves a courfe of nature, but whe- 
ther this is ever interrupted, is ftill a queftion, This ex- 
perience teaches what may be ordinarily expected from 
common caufes, and in the common courfe of things: 
but miraculous interpofitions, which we are enquiring af- 
ter, are, by their nature and effence, extraordinary, and, 
out of the common courfe of nature. Miracles, if at all, 
are effe€ts of an extraordinary power upon extraordinary 
occafions : confequently, common experience can deter- 
mine nothing concerning them. ‘That fuch occafions may 
arife, both in the natural and moral world, is eafy to con- 
ceive. The greateft of natural philofophers hath thought, 
that the frame of the world will want, in a courfe of time, 
the hand that made it to retouch and refit it. The greateft 
of moral philofophers hath thought it a reafonable hope, 
that God would fometime fend a meflenger from heaven 
“ inffruct men in the great duties of religion and mora- 
ity. 

As to the queftion of Faf?—whether any fuch interpo- 
fitions have been ever known or obferved. This muft be 
tried, like all other hiftorical facts, by the teflimony: of 
thofe who relate it, and the credit of the firft witnefles who 
have vouched it ; and not, as this author would have it, 
by the teftimony of others—of thofe who lived in diftane 
times and places. There is mention of a comet, a little 
before the Achaian war, which appeared as big as the fun: 
If this were well attefted by the aftroncmers of that time, 
if would be trifling to object againft it that the like had ne- 
ver been obferved before nor fince. And juft as pertinent 
is it to alledge the experience of ages and countries againft 
miracles which ate faid to be wrought in other times and 
other countries. 

‘ But, in truth, were the world to give evidence in the 
prefent queftion, they would, I am perfuaded, depofe very 
difcrently from what this author expecls, A great part 
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of mankind have given their teftimony to the credibility of 
miracles, they have actually believed them. By this au- 
thor’s account, all the religions in the world have been 
founded upon this belief. If this be true, we have univer- 
fal teftimony to the credibility of miracles. How then can 
there be univerfal experience againft them? The author | 
telis us that we muft judge of teftimony by experience. It 
is more certain that we muft judge of the experience of 
men by their teftimony.’ 

After this he proceeds to confider diftin€tly the grounds 
of that credibility, which we allow, in different degrees, 
to hiftorical faéts, and from the whole concludes, that 
mitacles, when there appears a [ufficient caufe for work- 
ing them, are credible in themfelves—that, when they 
come under the cognizance of our fenfes, they are proper 
matter of teftimony, and, when attefted by witnefles, who 
have fufficient opportunity of convincing themfelves, and 
give fufficient proof of their conviction, have a right ta 
command our faith. A 





Art. x. Differtationes 2. Critico facre: quarum prima 
explicatur Ezek. 13. 18. Ve que confuunt Pulvillos fub 
omni cubito manus, et faciunt cervicalia fub capite univerfa@ 
atatis ad capiendas animas, Vulg. 


Altera vero 2 Reg. 10. 22. Dixitque his qui erant fuper 
veftes, proferte veftimenta univerfis fervis Baal, et pro- 
tulerunt eis veltes. Vulg. <Audctore Georgio Coftard, 
A.M, Oéave, 1s. Baldwin. 


O pafs a proper judgment upon the merit of this per- 

formance, would require greater knowledge of the 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac languages, than falls to our 
fhare, or, we apprehend, to that of the generality of our 
readers, Our author, who, as far as we are able to judge, 
is very well acquainted with thefe languages, tranflates the 
firft of thefe texts in the following manner; ve mulieribus 
cafles neéfentibus omni ferarum armo illa queando, et facien- 
tibus retia, capiti omnis avis affurgentis, et avolare conantis, 
implicando, He obferves that the metaphors are plainly 
taken from hunting, &c. and refer to thofe threatnings 
wherewith the falfe prophetefles endeavoured to alarm and 
terrify the fervants of God ; and this interpretation he thinks 
is abundantly confirm’d by the 2oth and 21ft ver. of the 
fame chapter, which he renders thus. Ecce ego contre cafles 
veftras, 
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weftras, quibus animas venamini, eafque de brachiis veftris, 
quibus geftare foletis, vi eripiam, animafque, quas Venamini, 
mifjas faciam. Retia infuper veftra abo, populumque 
meum @ manibus veftris in libertatem vindicabo; nec dtutius 
erunt in manibus veftris pred@ retibus capt. 

‘The text, which is the fubjeét of his fecond differtation, 
be tranflates thus: Fu/ffit itague eum qui \upanari facro 
prefuit, inquiens, aulea, gue omnibus Baalis cultoribus 
fufficiant, proferto; eaque produxit ets hamalbufh diétus, i. e. 
js cui cure erant, referring it to thofe impious rites that 
were practifed in the temple of Baa/, which he thinks the 


fame with Venus. Rh; 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For December 1752. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


I. Ecret memoirs of the late count Saxe, marfhal of 
France, &c. 12mo. 2s. Wren. 

From the number of contemptible productions with 
which our novel-makers have complimented the public this 
feafon, one may be almoft tempted to conclude that thefe 
writers have combined to try whether the age may not be 
cured of its peculiar tafte for this fpecies of amufement, 
by an exceffive furfeit; which that they may with the 
more certainty effect, they feem to have induftrioufly con- 
trived that each fucceeding performance fhall be aftonifhing- 
ly worfe than the foregoing: and at the rate they go on, 
it will be impoffible for any but themfelves to guefs to what 
extremes of dulnefs and nonfenfe they may proceed. We 
fhould have readily given it as our opinion, that nothing 
can be more ftupidly naufeous, more ridiculoufly improba- 
ble, or a more confummate impofition upon the public, 
than thefe pretended memoirs; but we have learnt to be 
More cautious in our conclufions, from fome late inftances 
of the fallibility of our judgment: We had perfuaded our- 
felves that certain pieces which we have lately had the honour 
of mentioning in our catalogues, were not to be outdone by 
the greateft adept in modern authorifm; but, as was 
obferv’d, p. 460 of our Review for November, we are now 
more than ever perfuaded that no man can write fo ill, 
but that another can ftill write worfe ; yet, furely ! no- 
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- thing can be more defpicable, on all accounts, than the 
y article which has given occafion to thefe remarks. 

Il. A Tour from England, thro’ part of France, Flan- 
ders, Brabant, and Holland, &c. &c. By Antonio Uon- 
a4 fanto, linguift, in King-/treet, Rotherithe, 8vo, 6d. Noon. 
| For a charaéter of this pamphlet, fee that of the laft 
article in our monthly catalogue for Fume 1751. (1. @} 
vol. sth. p. 86, Art. 44. 

III. The qualifications and duty of a Surveyor explained, 
In a letter to the right hon. the earl of ******, In 
which the effential accomplifhments are particularly defcrib- 
ed and confidered. Neceflary to be perufed by all perfons 
concerned in building. 8vo. 6d. Owen. : 

Our readers will hardly expect us to be competent judges 
of the fubject of this fmall piece ; of which we can only 
pretend to fay, that it feems to bea fenfible tract, and, in 
all probability, may be found to contain fome hints and 
obfervations, ufeful to fuch architects and builders as may 
not be poflefled of all the qualifications or experience of 
this writer. 

IV. Mifcellaneous obfervations on the tragedy of Hame 
LET, prince of Denmark; with a preface, containing 
fome general remarks on the writings of Sbake/pear, 8vo. 
1s. Clarke. 

We find nothing very important or material in this pam- 
phlet; which, tho’ not without fome paflable thoughts, is 
upon the whole, but a fuperficial performance, chiefly 
fill’d with quotations. 

V. A method propofed to prevent the many robberies 
and villainies committed in and about the city of London. 
And for eftablifhing a fund for the maintenance of the 
poor, without detriment to any individual, 8vo, 6d. Swan, 

This is an imperfect {ketch of a fomewhat, which we 
would call a partial defign, if it were clear that the au- 
thor had any certain defign at all: Further than that he has 
propofed a method of raifing a fund, but he no where tells 
us how he would have it applied, except in his title-page, 
as above; fo that we are at a lofs to guefs in what 
manner the poor are to be benefited by this fund, when- 
ever this notable fcheme fhall be put in execution. 

VI. The apotheofis of the fair fex, A free tranflation 
from the French, 12mo. 1s. Cooper. 

In France, the prefent age boafts a fet of gay fpirits, 
who are authors only for the fake of employing their wit 
aid parts, fuch as they are, upon kewd and obfcene topics 5 
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and, indeed Britain has not failed to copy this tafte, from 
a people, whofe every other depravity and foppery we feem 
eagerly to imitate ; at the fame time that we wifely difdain 
to rival them in their more refined ftrokes of national po- 
licy, and thofe great arts by which they never fail to im- 
prove every opportunity for raifing and extending their 
trade, power, credit, and fuperior influence with almoft 
every other nation in the world.—Of this fenfual fpecies 
of literature, is the apotheofis of the fair fex ; but we muft 
do it the juftice to obferve, that it is perhaps the moft de- 
licate and innocent performance of the kind, that hath 
been publifhed. The author begins by attempting to divere 
his readers by rallying the monftrous and fenfelefs idolatries 
of the ancients; from the abfurdities of which, he fome- 
what merrily concludes that it would have been more ra- 
tional in them to have confined their adorations to what he 
calls (in woman only) the organ of the propagation and mul- 
tiplication of the human fpecies : In praife of which, he, not 
without fome humour, employs the greateft part of, his 
pamphlet: and from the manner in which this bagatelle is 
executed, we cannot but think it a pity that the author’s 
pen fhould be employed on a fubj.t fo little worthy the 
attention of the public. 

VII. AnprRo. A new gameat cards. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 

VIII. Memoirs of the fufferings, and furprifing adventures 
of a noble foreigner at *******, Written by himfelf. 
12mo, 15. Corbet. 

For a charaéter of this article, the reader is referred to 
~p VII. in the catalogue for ‘Fuly lait.. See Review, vol. 

-p. 158. 

IX. The Life of Patty Saunders.. Written by herfelf. 
12mo, 35. Owen. 

This performance ranks with the adventures of ‘Fohn Da- 
niel, Charles Ofborn, and Howel ap David Price. See Re- 
view vol, V. 7 

X. Taste. A comedy of twoacts. As it is ated at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. By Mr. Foote. 8vo. 15. 
Francklin. 

‘The defign of this dramatic fatire, (for fuch, we con- 
ceive, the ingenious author might have called it, with ‘ra- 
ther more propriety than he has fet it down as a comedy) 
is to ridicule the fuperficial knowledge and falfe tafte of tie 
generality of our modern virtuofi in painting, fculpture, 
medals, Sc. A fubjeé tooabftraéted and fingular (as the 
author himfelf acknowledges in his preface) for the com- 
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prehenfion of a mixed aflembly ; and therefore very im” 

for theatrical reprefentation ; in which it is no won- 
der that it did not meet with that fuccefs which was due to 
its intrinfick merit as a fatire, tho’ not as a comedy. And 
we entirely agree with Mr. Foote, that tho’ he has failed of 


‘gratifying the Populum Tributim of the theatre, yet he may 


expect that the Primores populi will find him no difagreeable 
companion in the clofet, et fatis magnum Theatrum mihi eftis. 

Thofe who have read Mr. Pope’s inimitable fatire on thofe 
Pfeudo-antiquaries he has fo humouroufly expofed in his 
Memoirs of Scriblerus, will be at no lofs to form an idea of 
the principal foibles Mr. Foote has here felected for ridicule ; 
to which he has added that of ignorantly and blindly follow- 
ing a prevailing tafte, merely on account of its being the 
prefent mode. He has likewife expofed the arts and tricks 
by which thofe knavith pretenders, ufually called Puffs, im- 
pofe their wretched daubing artificial raft, &c. upon the 
ignorant and credulous, for real antiques, and the works 
of the greateft and firft mafters. _— 

© The objeéts of my fatire (fays our author, pref. p. 9.) 
were fuch as I thought, whether they were confidered in a 
moral, a political, or a ridiculous light, deferved the no- 
tice of the comic mufe. I was determined to brand thofe 
Goths in {cience, who had proftituted the ufeful ftudy of an- 
tiquity to trifling fuperficial purpofes ; who had blafted the 
progrefs of the elegant arts amongft us, by unpardonable 
frauds and abfurd prejudices; and who had corrupted the 
minds and morals of our youth, by perfuading them that 
what only ferves to illuftrate literature was true learning, 
and active idlenefs real bufinefs,’ 

PrP O- 2s FR’. 

XI. Essays, moral and mifcellaneous, viz. An intro- 
dutory fpeech from Solomon, with an ode. A vifion on a 
plan of the antients. A sketch of life, after the manner 
of the moderns. The ftate of man ; his pafions, their ob- 
jects, and end; their ufe, abufe, regulation, and employ- 
ment. With a poem facred tothe memory of the princes 
of Vales and of Orange. By Ff. Fortefque, D. D. 8vo. 15. 
Baldwin. 

The whole of this author’s produétions, contained in the 
above pamphlet, are of the fame ftamp ‘with the following 
fpecimen, taken from the exordium to his Speech of WVifdom, 
trom Solomen. 

* Hear O ye kings, ye judges underftand, 

Who rule the nations, and who judge the land, 

Give 
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Give ear: your pow’rs defcended from the Lord, ° 
Who'll try your councils, and your aéts record. 
To you mS kings, this leffon I relate, : . 
Which gives inftruction to preferve your ftate, 
In thrones and fcepters place ye your delight? 
Then honour wifdom, that your rule be right. 
Attend th’ inftru€tion which my words fhall give, 
And who fhe is, and whence fhe came, receive. ) 
To you I call, for wifdom is your friend, 
Ye fimple, hearken, and ye fools, attend,’ 





From this fpecimen our readers will judge what recep- 
tion the author is likely to meet with from the public; and 
how far that reception may induce him to go on with.-his ' 
publication ; for he informs us in his title page,. that this 
pamphlet is only a frf part. 
_ XIL. Fair Rofamend, to the fair Hibernian. An epiftle. 
Folio. 6d. Howard. 4 
This little piece contains only fome general hints to the \ on 
fair Hibernian; to caution her againft the fatal effects ' eo 
which the ladies fo often experience, from the exceffive flat- ) AS 
tefy.and adulation of the men; to look upon Virtue as the |} oes 
chief glory of a woman ; and that to tread in der paths, is ! 
the only furg road to happinefy: the whole deduced. from 
the melancholy example of the famous Rofamond. ) : 
XLI.- The Abufe of Poetry. A fatire. 40. rs, Manby. | ; 
We do not remember to have met with fo unequal a per- { 
formance as this. It contains a juft invective againft the ' 
wretched verfifiers of the prefent time; with fome encomia 
on Pope, Addifon, Young, &c, But the whole is fuch a 
medley of gaod lines and ,bhad ; of juft featiments and ordi- 
nary pcetry, that we. are, at fome Jofs what judgment to 
pafs upon the whole; but fear the public will rank the author 
among the very people he condemns, as deriving no honour 
to the mufes. What can be faid in excufe for. the follow- 
| 
’ 
) 
| 





ing barbarous lines, where fpeaking of himfelf, he fays, 
© I like other men, 

To thew my parts, muft trifle with my pen; 

¥et know I am: not He fo vain and proud, 

To think whate’er I write 17 muft be good. 
Confcious of my weaktiefs (which credit, fir, 

I’m not afham’d to evem here aver.) 

To prpper men I fly for frank advice,’—-€¥c, 


' Efpecially as the author, in the very next page, boafts 
his great care and warned in polifhing bis com policions. 
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<I too my verles read with niceft care, 
Diffe& my errors, and my weaknefs bare, | 
Free from felf-love, the whole I ftri& explore ; 
The crabbed’ft critic, fure ! catido nd more, 

I blot, Tadd, Ialter, and refine, - | 

) And weigh the folid fubftance of each line.’ 
CONTROVERSIAL. 



































XIV.A Third Letter to the author of a Piece entitled, ‘The 
Enthufiafm of Methodi/ts and Papifis compared.’ Contains 
ing forne Remarks on the Third Part. i2ino, 6d. Roberts. 

The publication of Mr. Perronet’s two former pamphlets 
havitig eftaped our notice, (either through our own inad- 
' verteficys of from their not being fufficiently advertifed) 
: we cannot properly fay much of this his laft production. 
| It may therefore fuffice that we only obferve, that this 
: gentleman is, in our opinion, a fmart controverfiallift; and 
f the moft formidable antagonift that hath entered the lifts 
againft the CoMPARER, in deience of the Methodifts. 

XV. A Letter to the Author of Confiderations tn fe- 
vetal Propofals for the better Maintenance of the Poor,* 
Svo. 41s. Corbet. 

A judicious performance, abounding in ufeful remarks, 
‘Bhe author recominends the fcheme of employing the poor 
under the dire@tion and controlment of Contraéfors; who 
by finding their intereft depend upon the labour of the 
| poor, would take effectual care to keep them employed ; 

and, confequently, fetidered ferviceable to; inftead of an 

intolerable burthen upon the induftrious part of the public. 

XVI. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeas 

| conry of the Eaft-Riding in the Didcefe of York, at Hull, — 

Beverley, and Hunmanby, at the primary Vifitation,.in 1751, 
By the Rev. Facques Sterne, L. LL.D. Se. 6d.. Knapton. 

The main purport of this charge, is to fet forth the 
malignancy of certain declamations and fcandalous invec- 
tives lately thrown out againft the clergy of our eftablifh- 
| ed church ; whom he exhorts to preferve a ftri& union 
| and correfpondence among themfelves, as the beft defence 

| again{t the malice or virulence of their enemies. The 
" , Doétor alfo particularly complains of the Quakers for 
fometimes obliging the clergy to have recourfe to ‘the 
Law for the recovery of their Dues, and then frequently 
abufing them for taking the ftated and legal methods for 

’ fuch recovery. | 

* See thefe Confiderations mentioned in the Review for . 
7 November laft. p. 456. 5 al 
N. B. By an error in the printer's calculation of bit materials; 
great part of the catalogue for this month has been left out for want) 

of room, but will be inferted in our nexte ; ts 






















